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THE CUNARDER “ETRURIA” IN THE HEIGHT OF THE BLIZZARD. 


IN COMMON WITH NEARLY ALL THE ATLANTIC PORTS, NEW YORK WAS ICE-BOUND DURING THE BLIZZARD, AND ONLY THE MOST POWERFUL 
OF THE GREAT OCEAN STEAMERS COULD BREAK THEIR WAY INTO THE CITY.—(Sge Pace 175.) 
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Terms: = - $4.00 per year. 
2.00 for six months. 
Foreign Countries in Postal Union, - $5.00. 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


‘* Leslie’s Weekly’’ Wanted. 


Copies of LESLIE'S WEEKLY of the following numbers and 
dates are desired, to complete our files. Wewill be glad to pay 
for any of these that our readers may be able to furnish us. 
Kindly address the copies to LESLIE’S WEEKLY, 110 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, 

January 6th, 1898, No. 2208, 
January 13th, 1898, No. 2209. 
February 3d, 1898, No. 2212. 
February 10th, 1898, No. 2213. 
February 24th, 1898, No 2215. 
March 3d, 1898, No. 2216. 
March 12th, 1898, No. 2226. 
June 2d, 1898, No. 2229. 


Thorough Investigation Needed. 


O matter what may be thought of the unfortunate 
phases of the contention regarding the character 
of the beef supplied to the army during the war, 
every one must agree that the charges made by 

Feneral Miles deserve thorough investigation. The mili- 
tary court of inquiry appointed by the President should 
sift the matter to the bottom. No technicalities, no red 
tape, no meddlesome official interposition, should be per- 
mitted to interfere with a thorough and rigid investigation 
of the charge of the commanding general. Expert testi- 
mony should be sought and every inducement should be 
offered to witnesses to present their testimony with the 
utmost freedom. 

We have little doubt that some of the army rations, not 
only meatS but many other articles of food, were not in the 
best condition when they were served to the troops at the 
front, nor have we any doubt that this was the exception 
rather than the rule. But if any one is responsible for 
negligence in performing his official duties in connection 
with the commissary or any other department of the gov- 
ernment, that fact should be made clear and the punish- 
ment should be prompt and adequate. The packers of 
meat deny that they furnished unfit food to the army, or 
that they ‘‘embalmed” or preserved by poisonous acids 
the meats with which they filled their contracts. The 
court of inquiry gives them an opportunity for their vin- 
dication, an opportunity which they no doubt will prompt- 
ly accept, and as the court is to have ample powers to call 
witnesses and summon experts, we may expect a searching 
inquiry and, we trust, a satisfactory decision. 

Meanwhile it should be borne in mind that nothing is 
gained by angry denunciation either of General Miles or 
of the packers of meats and other supplies for the army. 
Let us have a fair, clean, thorough, impartial examination 
of all the facts, and then let the people accept the verdict 
as honest and conclusive. . There is general agreement that 
the officers selected to make this investigation are soldiers 
of experience, good judgment, and integrity. They will 
conduct the proceedings under the scrutiny of the Amer- 
ican public, They will not be influenced by the indecent 
clamor of sensational newspapers, nor will they be influ- 
enced by any tender consideration for individuals, high or 
low, whom the testimony may unpleasantly involve. Let 
the people, therefore, awaif'with spatience the satisfactory 
conclusion of a most unsatisfactory situation. 


Two Needed Reforms. 


F Governor Roosevelt’s administration accomplishes 
nothing else, it will merit the highest praise if it se- 
cures the passage of the new civil-service bill and the 
bill for the reorgapization of the police department 

of New York City. 

When Colonel William L. Strong was elected mayor of 
the city of New York it was on the pledge that he would 
divorce his administration from politics and conduct it 
purely on a business basis. Mayor Strong knew that there 
was but one way to accomplish this result and that was by 
making fitness and capacity the sole requirements in the 
selection of public officials. He knew, also, that this could 
best be accomplished by placing, as far as possible, every 
office on the competitive list. This he did, and for the first 
time in the history of this country the patronage of a great 
city ceased to become the spoils of a party, and public office 
was in truth a publictrust. It is not surprising that spoils- 
men of his own party, as well as of the opposition, bitterly 
fought the policy of Mayor Strong, but with splendid cour- 
age and unquestioned honesty he followed out the course 
he had laid down, fulfilled his pledges to the people, and at 
the expiration of his term had the satisfaction of receiving 
their general commendation for having successfully admin- 
istered the affairs of our greatest municipality. 

Governor Roosevelt has been a more conspicuous advo- 
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cate of civil-service reform than Mayor Strong ever was, 
and it is not surprising, therefore, that one of the former’s 
first suggestions after his inauguration was in favor of the 
enactment of a law to make the civil-service statutes of the 
State more coherent and effective. His new law, which ts 
now ready for Legislative action, makes the State civil- 
service commission, which the Governor appoints and the 
members of which he can remove at pleasure, the central 
authority for the regulation of examinations and appoint- 
ments in all State and municipal offices. The State com- 
mission must approve the regulations of local civil-service 
commissioners, and can remove the latter for inefficiency 
or misconduct. All examinations, as far as practicable, are 
to be open and competitive, and appointments must be 
made from the eligible list appropriate for the position to 
be filled. 

It will be seen that this bill lodges full power indirectly 
in the hands of the Governor himself, for he creates the 
State civil-service commission, and the latter can do noth- 
ing without his consent and approval. It is for him, there- 
fore, to direct what officers shall be exempt from civil- 
service examinations, and there is every reason to believe 
that he will follow the example of Mayor Strong in extend 
ing the competitive schedules to ti:2 utmost limit. We see 
no reason why they should not embrace, for instance, all 
the employés, including the superintendent himself, of the 
department of public buildings at Albany, and all the em- 
ploy(s substantially of both branches of the Legislature. 
There will be decided opposition to such a classification, 
but this can and should be met precisely as Mayor Strong 
met the bitter opposition to the general extension of the 
classified service in the great city of New York. Governor 
Roosevelt has courage and honesty, and, armed with these, 
he is a match for all the anti-civil-service forces in the 
Legislature. 

The second measure, of special importance favored by 
Governor Roosevelt is the new police bill. In substance, 
it removes the present bi-partisan commission of four mem- 
bers in New York City and vests all the power in one police 
commissioner, to be appointed by the mayor, subject to re- 
moval by the Governor without notice. It separates the 
election bureau from the police department, and creates a 
bi-partisan board of election commissioners, to be appoint- 
ed by the mayor. This bill, which is largely the work of 
the Hon. Elibu Root, to whom the citizens of the State, as 
well as the Governor himself, owe a debt of gratitude for 
generous and patriotic services in the matter, meeis the 
requirements of the situation, and its passage will be a tri- 
umph for those who, in the face of the violent opposition 
of the political machines of both parties in New York City, 
have strenuously insisted on centring authority and respon- 
sibility in a single head of the police, and putting an end to 
an irresponsible bi-partisan police board, the creation and 
creature of city politicians. 

We congratulate Governor Roosevelt on beginning his 
work so well. We place little reliance on rumors that the 
passage of these measures will be opposed by Republican 
members of the Legislature. Governor Roosevelt is in a 
position to have his own way in these matters, and he can 
rely upon the support of the public in whatever steps he 
may find it necessary to take to secure the reforms in con- 
templation. 


The Club Age. 


T the beginning of this century there were not over 
a.dozen..clubs in all the United States. To day 
they are numbered by the thousand, and we might 
almost say, by the tens of thousands. In the past 

decade the increase has more than doubled the total. In 
every large centre of population clubs have sprung up like 
mushrooms over - night, and each day adds more. The 
growth in the purely social organizations has been large, 
but it has been even larger on special lines. Thus the 
bicycle has given us countless bicycle clubs; whist has 
assembled its devotees, and golf has topped many a bill 
with attractive architecture, while colleges and societies of 
colleges and all the professions and all the arts and most 
of the avocations have respectively assembled and built or 
renied homes for themselves. 

Indeed, it has become a problem with many of the well- 
to-do, and especially with the young men beginning suc- 
cessful careers, how to meet the taxes that these calls place 
upon them. It very often happens that a person is unwill- 
ingly led to join a club which is of no possible use to him. 
In fact, not one-half of the members of the average club 
spend twenty-four hours of any year in its quarters. There 
are thousands who belong to clubs they have never seen, 
and the definition of the club as an institution supported 
by 600 for the comfort of six is untrue only in its exaggera- 
tion. Agratifying result of the extravagance of club-join- 
ing is the reaction, so that the man who gauges his impor- 
tance by the number of clubs he belongs to is no longer a 
social lion, but is very apt to be set down as a cad. 

Temperance in all things applies to the club problem as 
well as to other questions of life. Many of our greatest 
and best men belong to no clubs at all, and the man of this 
generation who was said to have had the largest personal 
popularity and following of any American never belonged 
toa club in his life. Another very successful person said 
he never joined a club because he could not spare the time 
to frequent it, and he could not see the sense of paying for 
something that was of no practical value to him. But the 
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club must be valuable, or it would not exist in such grow 
ing healthfulness. It affords an opportunity for men to 
meet one another which can be furnished by no other 
agency. They are on the same footing, and there is the 
idea, if not the actual comfort, of the same personal posses- 
sion. 

It is gratifying to know, too, that the best clubs of to- 
day distinctly frown upon the evils which long made such 
organizations objects of deserved rebuke from the pulpit. 
In them the playing of games for money is forbidden, and 
there is a law against treating, that miserable American 
vice which has ruined more good men and filled more dis- 
honored graves than any custom that ever masqueraded 
under the name of hospitality. In such clubs the tempta- 
tions are reduced to the minimum, and another circum- 
stance of strength in them is the fact that they attract the 
best classes of men. There are some people who are su- 
perior to the conditions around them, but the average 
young man who frequents a card-playing and drinking 
and money-spending club puts a pretty big mortgage on 
his career. 

And after all, the club question is an individual one. 
That is what it ought to be. A man who joins a club he 
does not want to belong to would just as well rent a house 
he does not like. A man who joins an extra club for the 
show of the thing would just as well rent an extra resi- 
dence for display. A man who goes into a club where the 
tone is demoralizing would just as well get a home with 
the plumbing out of order. The principle is the same all 
the way through. And there is one other thing. To aspire 
to be a club-man is perhaps one of the lowest purposes for 
which any life can be wrecked. It is a striving for noth- 
ing, with Dead Sea apples at the end of the menu. 


The Plain Truth. 


MANUFACTURERS iu Germany of cotton velvet, cologne, and 
chocolate have asked their government to try to induce the 
United States authorities to resent the latest interpretation of 
the tariff appraisement of the articles mentioned, on the ground 
that the appraisement is unfair and, if persisted in, will compel 
them to erect their factories in the United States. Why should 
they not build factories in the United States and help pay 
taxes in the country from which they derive a profit? There 
are plenty of good locations for factories in many of the States 
in the South and West, and plenty more in the East. Bring on 
your factories and receive a glad hand ! 

It is hoped that the attorney-general of this State will listen 
to the complaint of the newspaper associations, in regard to the 
violation of the terms of their charters by the Manhattan Ele- 
vated and the surface street-car lives of New York City in 
engaging in the advertising business. The Fourth Estate calls 
attention to the fact that the charter of the elevated railroad 
does not allow it to sell newspapers or advertising space, and 
wonders why it has been permitted to engage in business, in 
violation of its franchise. The members of the State Editorial 
Association of New York have appointed a committee to present 
this matter to the Governor and to the attorney-general, Coun- 
sel has been secured, and it is believed that Governor Roosevelt 
and the attorney-general will give the editors a fair hearing. 
The courts have recently decided that the Pullman Palace Car 
Company’s charter did not permit it to engage in the real-estate 
business, and has compelled the company to dispose of its enor- 
mous holdings of real estate, constituting the city of Pullman. 
There is no doubt that the attorney-general of this State has 
abundant authority to bring an action against the street-car 
and elevated railroads for engaging in the advertising business 
without legal authority. If these roads can sell advertising 
space and rent booths for the sale of periodicals, why can they 
not indefinitely extend their business, erect stores and dwellings 
on the elevated structures, and go into a general merchandise 
business? The limitations of their franchises are clear and dis- 
tinct, and these great corporations should be compelled, as all 
citizens are, to act strictly within legal limitations. 





Some explanation is due the public for the delay of the Fed- 
eral government to act in the case of Captain O. N. Carter, of 
the army engineers, who was recently brought to trial by court- 
martial, found guilty, and sentenced to dismissal, with a recom- 
mendation that criminal proceedings be instituted in his case. 
He was charged with complicity in contract frauds involving 
the enormous loss to the government of nearly $3,000,000. Car- 
ter’s trial revealed his utter inability to establish a reasonable 
defense. All sorts of efforts were made to interrupt the pro- 
ceedings, but he was promptly found guilty. Then occurred 
an inexplicable delay. Powerful Senatorial influences were 
brought to bear. The records of the court should have gone 
to General Miles for indorsement, but for some unaccountable 
reason the customary course of procedure was not followed, but 
the case was sent to the judge advocate-general for review. He 
appeared to find no flaw in the report, and then ex-Senator Ed- 
munds was called in and his discoveries did not seriously affect 
the verdict. Now the papers have been finally turned over to 
Attorney-General Griggs. Meanwhile, ex-Senator Edmunds’s 
bill for over $5,000, for professional services in the case, has 
been presented to the comptroller of the Treasury for payment 
out of ‘‘ the national defense fund,” though just what connec- 
tion the defense of Carter has with the defense of the nation it 
is difficult to comprehend. The comptroller very properly de- 
clined payment from the defense fund, and so the case rests. 
It will not be forgotten that a poor navy chaplain on the Ore- 
gon, who, when worn out and debilitated at the close of the 
contest, gave utterance to a few unfortunate remarks, refer- 
ring to his superior officers, was promptly court-martialed and 
dismissed from the service, and the sentence of dismissal was 
approved by the President. Perhaps it was his misfortune that 
he had no influential Senators to intercede for him. If the 
morale of the army and navy is to be maintained the punish- 
ment of dishonesty must be prompt and severe, 
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AGNES 


OnE of the most charming of American singers is Miss 
Eloise Morgan, She was born in California and first acquired 
prominence as the mem- 
ber of a church choir in 
her birthplace. After a 
period of study she was 
sent to Europe, where 
she pursued a thorough 
course of instruction un- 
der Madame La Grange. 
Returning to this coun- 
try, she studied at the 
National Conservatory 
of Music, and was alsoa 
pupil of Victor Capoul. 
She was the original 
. a Baucis in the first Pro- 

" 4 duction in New York 


‘ of Gounod’s ‘‘ Philemon 
«, 
: eee iii 


and Baucis.” Then she 
MISS ELOISE MORGAN. 
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joined the Duff Opera 
Company, singing Yum 
Yum during the revival 
of ‘‘ The Mikado” at the 
Fifth Avenue Theatre, The following season she was engaged 
as prima-donna soprano of the Bostonians, appearing in ‘‘ Robin 
Hood,” ‘* The Maid of Plymouth,” and ‘*‘ Prince Ananias.” In 
i895 Miss Morgan was married to George D. Morgan, well 
known in financial circles in New York. At his request she 
retired for a time from the operatic stage and devoted herself 
exclusively to concert and oratorio work. During the period 
of her retirement Miss Morgan studied with a view to her ap- 
pearance in grand opera. Miss Morgan scored a great success 
this season in New York with the Castle Square Opera Com- 
pany as Marguerite in ‘‘ Faust,” and in the late production of 
‘¢ Lurline,” ‘*‘ The Queen’s Lace Handkerchief,” and ‘‘ Pinafore.” 
—It is expected that the newly-elected Senator from Wiscon- 
sin, Joseph V. Quarles, of Milwaukee, will be considered one of 
the handsomest members 
I~ of that body. He is very 
, fond of athletic sports, is 
the best boxer in Mil- 
waukee, enjoys hunting 
and fishing, rides a bi- 
cycle, and is often seen 
enjoying manly sports 
with his three bright 
sons. He was born in 
Southport, now known 
as Kenosha, Wisconsin, 
in 1843, and came from a 
New Hampshire family. 
In 1862 he entered the 
University of Michigan 
as a freshman, but re- 
signed to enlist in the 
Civil War, returning to 
the university later, 
graduating in 1866, and 
continuing his studies in 
its law department. He then began to practice his profession 
in Kenosha, was elected mayor of that city, president of its 
board of education, a member of Assembly, and subsequently 
of the State Senate. He has a large and lucrative practice, and 
is one of the ablest lawyers in his State. He was married in 
1868 to Miss Caroline A. Saunders, daughter of a Chicago mer- 
chant. Senator-elect Quarles has for many years made a study 
of political questions, and is a speaker of unusual gifts. He is 
one of the most popular Republicans in his State, and his elec- 
tion is expected to heal up some very unpleasant factional dif- 
ferences in his party. 
=Versatility is a leading characteristic of Mr, Henry Brad- 
ford Simmons. He is a decorator, designer, artist, and author, 
and has excelled in all 
these directions. Mr. 
Simmons’s_ studio, on 
Murray Hill, New York, 
affords a fine example of 
his clever work at in- 
terior construction and 
decoration. Itis unique 
initsway. A novel out- 
of-door effect has been 
produced with a grow- 
ing garden and other 
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Mr. Simmons has two 
books in the hands of 
publishers for the com- 
ing season, one a collec- 
tion of humorous camera 
studies, to be entitled, 
“Kamera Komedy,” 
and the other a “‘ Jingle 
Jangle Rhyme-Book,” 
with illustrations by the author. Mr. Simmons is a native of 
Providence, Rhode Island, but resided in Boston a number of 
years previous to his removal to New York three years ago. ~ 
= Young men who come into a fortune of $10,000,000 on their 
twenty-first birthday are rare enough to be interesting. Their 
characters and opinions even are important, for the reason that 
$10,000,000 carries with it great power, which may be used for 
good or for evil, not only to the possessor of the money, but 
also to the community at large. The indications are that Frank 
Gould, to whom attainment of majority has just brought a fort- 
une of ten millions, will put his money to good use. There is no 
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probability that any of it will be squandered, for Frank Gould in- 
herits his father’s strong common sense and quiet tastes. He has 
no bad habits, nor even expensive ones. He is much inore inter- 
ested in the great activities in which his money is invested than 
in any of the time-killing frivolities of the ‘‘ Four Hundred” 
and the average New York City young man who is rich enough 
to be independent of work. Frank Gould is not independent of 
work. He is ambitious to follow in the footsteps of his father, 
the late Jay Gould, and become a power in the world of com- 
merce and finance. He has been an employé of the Missouri 
Pacific Railway, and by close study has mastered all of the de- 
tails in the operation of this great railroad system. It is his in- 
tention to apply himself to the practical workings of the other 
great properties controlled by Gould millions, and thus to bea 
complete master of the position which his money and interests 
will give him. Frank Gould resembles his sister Helen in his 
fine character and gentle disposition. They both reside in the 
sister’s mansion at Irvington, and there is deep sympathy and 
affection between them. Miss Helen Gould’s influence has un- 
doubtedly been one of the chief instruments in making Frank 
Gould the promising young man he is. 

=A somewhat notable divorce suit in New York was re- 
cently conducted by the well-known corporation and financial 
lawyer, of New York 
City, Mr. William Ray- 
mond Weeks, who, when 
the defendant in the di- 
vorce suit practically 
closed matters by taking 
the law into his own 
hands and threatening to 
horsewhip his wife’s at- 
torney, promptly with- 
drew from the litigation. 
Thé circumstances were, 
however, full of provo- 
cation, for the name of a 
most estimable lady and 
accomplished actress had 
been brought into the 
matter unwarrantably, 
and others beside the de- 
— fendant sympathized 
with her. Mr. Weeks 
has been asked by sev- 
eral members of the New York Legislature to persevere in his 
original plan of presenting an amendment to the divorce law as 
follows : ‘‘ No person shall be mentioned in the testimony in a 
suit for divorce unless named as a co-respondent in the original 
or amended complaint, and duly summened to answer thereto.” 
Mr. Weeks is an author of high repute, having written a ‘‘ His- 
tory of the First Endowment of the College of New Jersey,” a 
‘** Bibliography of New Jersey,” and other historical works. Be- 
sides being a corporation lawyer, he is a trustee of the projected 
Bank of Cuba, and president of the Listers’ Agricultural Chem- 
ical Works, of Newark, New Jersey, to which position he was 
elected last January, having been appointed in May last sole 
executor and life trustee under the will of the late Edwin 
Lister, the founder of that great enterprise. He is also an at- 
torney and counselor in the States of New Jersey and West 
Virginia. Mr. Weeks isa member of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, of the Bar Association of the City of New York, the 
Lawyers’ Club, Twilight Club, Dunlap Society, Society of 
American Authors, American Numismatic and Archeological 
Society, American Historical Society, Sons of the American 
Revolution, New Jersey Historical Society, Revolutionary Me- 
morial Society of New Jersey, and of the Order of the Founders 
and Patriots of America, of which he is the attorney-general. 
He was also for several years historiographer of the American 
Numismatic and Archeological Society. 

=The young Marchioness of Anglesey, who has just been 
divorced by her husband, has an interest for Americans, not 
only because the mar- 
quis is a cousin of Mr. 
Almeric Paget, of New 
York, but also because 
his step-mother is an 
American, the daughter 
of the late J. P. King, of 
New York. The mar- 
chioness is the daughter 
of the Marchioness of 
Hastings and Sir George 
Chetwynd. She was 
married to the young 
marquis in January, 
1898, and in less than 
eight months they were 
divorced. The marquis 
was in this country vis- 
iting his cousin, Mr. Al- 
meric Hugh Paget, who 
married Pauline Whit- 
ney, and at the time of 
the horse show occupied the Whitney box. Some rumors say 
that the marquis was so impressed with the vast wealth of 
Americans, and with the fact that his cousin married such an 
extremely rich girl, that be was induced to divorce his beautiful 
wife, and that he is now contemplating seeking a rich American 
wife to wear his coronet. The dowager Marchioness of Angle- 
sey, who was Miss King, of New York, lives on the continent 
all the time. She has a beautiful villa at Versailles, where she 
spends her summers, but in winter she resides in the south of 
France. 

=One of the remarkable dramatic successes of the New York 
season of 1899 was the production of Augustin Daly’s musical 
comedy, ‘“‘ A Runaway Girl.” This delightful entertainment had 
a run of fourteen weeks at Daly’s, and then ran for as much 
longer before crowded houses at the Fifth Avenue, under the 
popular management of Edwin Knowles. On February 27th 
the dramatic season of the Fifth Avenue will open with the in- 
troduction of that clever artist, Mrs. Fiske, in a répertoire of 
plays, in which she is to have the main réles, including an elab- 
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orate production of Sudermann’s ‘‘ Magda,” a revised edition of 
‘* Frou Frou,” and a new play called “‘ Little Italy.” Mr. Charles 
Coghlan, on April 10th, will open his second engagement at She 
Fifth Avenue in his new historical play entitled ‘ Citizen 
Pierre,” founded on episodes of the French Revolution. Mr. 
Coghlan has made the central character most picturesque, pow- 
erful, and pathetic, and his admirers await with great interest 
his approaching triumph in it. 

=A millionaire is seldom found in jail, and less seldom found 
there of his own volition. But no one can well blame James 
Doyle, mayor of Victor, 
Colorado, for going to 
jail in order to add 
about $700,000 to his 
enormous fortune. Mr. 
Doyle was recently in 
contempt of court in Col- 
orado, and was sent to 
the El] Paso County jail 
for violating the order of 
the court by insisting 
upon obtaining a judg- 
ment in Iowa for $717,- 
000, in a suit he had 
brought regarding a 
mining transaction in 
Colorado. Mayor Doyle 
refused to sign a stipula- 
tion, as directed by the 
court, making null and 
void his judgment, and 
was thereupon thrown into jail for contempt. Six years ago he 
was a plumber in Colorado Springs. He went to the Cripple 
Creek mining country at the beginning of the gold excitement 
there, staked out a claim that no one else would have, ‘‘ struck it 
rich,” and became a millionaire. He says he has been far more 
comfortable in the El Paso jail than he was many times when he 
was a mining prospector in Cripple Creek. Mayor Doyle is one 
of the most popular and enterprising men in his State. 

=In these daysof extravagance the fact that the inauguration 
of the Hon. Charles S. Thomas as Governor of Colorado involved 
an expense of only $100 
has attracted much at- 
tention. Governor 
Thomas is a Democrat of 
the strictest sort. He 
was born in 1849, at 
Darien, Georgia, but 
lived during most of his 
early years on a planta- 
tion near Macon, Geor- 
gia. He went to school 
at Bridgeport, Connecti- 
cut, and then was em- 
ployed on a farm in 
Michigan, afterward 
studying at the law- 
school of the Michigan 
University and moving 
to Colorado in 1871, since 
which time he has been 

HON. CHARLES 8S. THOMAS. a resident of that State, 

practicing law and making the mining statutes a specialty. He 
was city attorney of Denver in 1875 and 1876, and was a mem- 
ber of the Democratic national committee from 1884 to 1896, final- 
ly declining the unanimous tender of a re-election. He was a dele- 
gate to the Democratic national convention of 1880 and that of 
1896 at Chicago, and in the latter was a prominent member of 
the committee on resolutions, and earnestly advocated the cause 
of free silver. He declined the Democratic nomination for Gov- 
ernor of his State in 1896, and was not a candidate last year when 
he accepted the unanimous tender of the honor. He is in the en- 
joyment of a large and lucrative law practice and has never cared 
for public office, excepting that he has aspirations for a seat in 
the United States Senate. He was married in 1871 to Miss Emma 
Fletcher, from Kalamazoo, and has an interesting family of five 
children. . 

=Carl A. Wagner, captain of Company L, Thirty -third 
Michigan Volunteer Infantry, has the distinction of having 
commanded the only 
company of Michigan 
volunteers which lost 
men on the battle-fields 
about Santiago. His 
company was composed 
entirely of members of 
the order of Sons of Vet- 
erans, and was the only 
company so _ distin- 
guished, although Min- 
nesota afterward sent 
out a company largely 
recruited from the Sons. 
These soldier lads 
proved themselves wor- 
thy sons of worthy sires, 
for on July 1st, when 
their company was de- 
tached and sent out be- 
fore Aguadores to draw 
the fire of a masked Spanish battery, in order that Admiral 
Sampson’s ship, the New York, might locate and demolish it, 
not a man flinched when the first Spanish shell exploded in 
their ranks, killing two and wounding three of their number. 
Captain Wagner’s father was color-corporal for the Twenty- 
fourth Michigan, the famous Iron Brigade of the Civil War, 
and fell mortally wounded while carrying the flag at Gettys- 
burg. Captain Wagner was born in Michigan, but during a 
residence in the East served three years in the Massachusetts 
and two years in the Pennsylvania National Guard. He is 
serving his second term as police-court judge, the honor of the 
last nomination having been bestowed upon him while he was 
with the Fifth Army Corps in Cuba. 
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THE SNOW BLOCKADE IN THK DRY-GOODS DISTRICT INTERFERED SADLY WITH THE 
SHIPMENT OF GOODS. 


ICE-COVERED VESSELS SEEKING AN ENTRANCE TO NEW YORE. 




















FERRY-BOAT AT SOUTH FERRY, NEW YORK, UNABLE TO LAND. THE SNOW-DUMP AT SOUTH STREET, WHERE STREET-CLEANERS EMPTIED THEIR HEAVILY-LADEN CARTS. 
PASSENGERS JUMPING TO THE WHARF. 


THE BLIZZARD BLOCKS THE WHEELS OF TRADE AND COMMERCE IN NEW YORK. 


HARDSHIPS AND DISCOMFORTS CAUSED BY THE REMARKABLE FEBRUARY SNOW-AND-WIND STORM IN GREATER NEW YORK.—{Sex Pace 175.) 
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IN CITY HALL PARK. IN THE MONEY CENTRE—BROAD STREET, LOOKING 
TOWARD NASSAU STREET. 
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LOWER BROADWAY PILED HIGH WITH SNOW FROM THE STREETS, AT THE CORNER OF CHAMBERS STREET. 


GREAT MOUNDS OF SNOW ON LOWER BROADWAY UTILIZED FOR BROADWAY IN THE SWIRL OF THE BLIZZARD AS IT APPEARED LOOKING NORTH FROM THE POST-OFFICE, 
ADVERTISING-SIGNS. 


“CONGESTED DISTRICTS OF.NEW YORK AS THEY LOOKED WHEN SNOW-BOUND. 


WHAT A SNOW-FALL OF NEARLY SEVENTEEN INCHES, ACCOMPANIED BY A BLIZZARD, MEANS TO A BUSY CITY.—{Sgx Page 175.] 
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THE AMBULANCE. 


AN EXPERIENCE THAT MAY HAPPEN TO ANY MAN AT ANY TIME IN ANY GREAT CITY. 


3 


WE see them rushing, their gongs clearing the way, through 
the most thronged streets ; but we never quite think that we 
some time may be thrust in one and carried away somewhere 
—to a vague hospital. We know that many people must be 
picked up in the streets, but that we should be among these 
seems out of the limits of any possibility. New York is so big, 
there are so many people, with something chancing to them 
every day, from love and marriage, sorrow and debt, and fort- 
une. I have halted on the corner of the upper avenue in the 
season and philosophized tritely, as Pendennis philosophized to 
Warrington over the wonder of the press; but my philosophy 
has been over the wonder of these persons in the carriages. 
Who are they? Where are they going? Where did they ac- 
cumulate their bank accounts? The wonder is constant—and I 
dare say that the wonder about the people in the ambulances 
has not been less, since other people may be wondering. 

I have been tempted to tell of an experience of my own— 
which may be duplicated by your own course of experience. 
For you may be knocked down by atcable-car, or run down by 
a cab or a truck, or have a sign fall on you—an experience, 
however, that I claim as quite original with myself. The dan- 
gers of a great town become then apparent, ‘and they are con- 
stant. You walk among accidents every time you appear on 
the street. At Santiago the danger was frankly expected ; yet, 
in the town, for all we know that it exists, it comes as a sur- 
prise. 


II. 


’TWAS a windy Sunday night, and I was very properly going 
home at eight o’clock.. Suddenly I heard a crash, a roar, and 
looking up, the whole top of a building seemed tumbling down. 
I had sense enough to jump back. If I hadn’t—well, as the 
thing weighed a ton, I dare say its fragments and mine would 
have made a jumble that had in it no element of the pictur- 
esque. (I never knew anything on Broadway to be picturesque. 
As for the street itself, it presents all those qualities, and some- 
thing more, as it stretches away, under certain lights, including 
all sorts and conditions of men. It’s an ugly street per se; but 
there are details of it which are most decidedly entertaining.) 

Now the first thing I knew was that two big policemen were 
trying to lift me up and to get my leg from under the corner of 
the sign. I remember one said, 

‘** You ought to be dead, sir.” 

I didn’t quite know what my offense was ; and I didn’t ask 
them. I knew I had been lifted up and was being carried, or 
supported, somewhere, with, all about, a vague blur of a crowd. 
And then somewhere I waited, while a warm stream flowed 
down, and another big policeman asked questions that I an- 
swered uncertainly. I remember he seemed a very kindly per- 
son, who plainly was concerned in my welfare. Then he faded 
quite out of my ken. 

Again, I knew I was being tumbled into something, and the 
next thing I knew, with a foggy rush of consciousness, was that 
somebody was stitching my head, while an awfully nice-looking 
nurse was holding my wrist and offering me something in a 
glass. Nuns and nurses have a way of looking nice. The next 
thing I knew, I say, although I was told that I had entertained 
the ambulance-surgeon with all sorts of rambling talk. 

Outside the room where the stitching had occurred were 
many reporters, waiting to see if there was anything in par- 
ticular in this particular case. I have been a reporter myself, 
and I knew very well the needs of their work. One man had 
seen the ‘‘ case,” and said he would bear witness. I failed to 
understand what he was talking about—I failed to understand 
very clearly what anybody was talking about. So I was es- 
corted up stairs on the arm of a kindly person—for I found my 
leg ached, and that walking was not easy. We came presently 
to a dim room, where I was handed over to the charge of a little 
man who seemed solicitous about my comfort. All about were 
dimly outlined cots—some with figures in them. From behind 
a screen somebody in a wheezy voice called : 

** Doctor !” 

And again : 

‘* Doctor !” 

My new friend—for I was sure he was a friend—escorted me 
to a cot and put me to bed and tucked me away, and returned 
to ask me how I felt. I really didn’t know how to answer 
that, save that the leg felt fearfully bad. He went away and 
presently bandaged it up, and left me. I wanted to call after 
him : 

** Doctor !” 

But I didn’t ; I listened to that other man groaning, and al- 
ternately calling on him. Then I observed the figures about 
me, some groaning. I wasn’t quite sure where I was. I had 
intended to get home, and something had happened to me. 
Then it became clear : I had known the experience I had so often 
wondered about. I, too, had been tumbled into an ambulance. 





Il. 


THaT night was nightmareish. Figures moving as in a 
fog—smothered cries and groans, to which I, perhaps, added. 

And then the morning broke grayly. The brisk little man 
—whom I found was not a doctor at all, but a nurse—was suc- 
ceeded by another. My companion on my right, in decided 
Irish; raised himself on his arm and wanted to know how I 
came there, while he explained that he had a bad leg. I consid- 
ered that was my present trouble. 

The night-nurse, I say, had passed and another had succeed- 
ed, to whom I signaled ; but he went on writing, paying not 
the slightest attention. I was one of a number of cases in a 
common ward, and the surgeons would come presently and look 
me over. How disreputable I felt—as I was. I had on a rough 
night- gown. I felt the need of everything. In due course 
everything came—care, kindness, treatment. I was only wait- 
ing my turn. In the meantime I looked about again at my com- 
panions. They were a queer, mixed lot—gathered from every- 





where. Their cases were as various as they, themselves. The 
man who was groaning had been shot in some sort of an affair. 
It was doubtful if he could live, they told me. 

Presently sub-nurses appeared. Some women-nurses passed 
through the room. Old women, such as you see before tene- 
ments, brought around the breakfast. 

Then the doctors appeared. 

Screens were drawn around one of the cots. Something was 
going on, which I thought I understood ; and I didn’t like to 
think about it, for I am no surgeon. 

‘* What case is this ?’ one asked. 

Then I was looked over. 

It was the morning after the ambulance, but I associated it 
with the ride in the ambulance that I knew nothing about. 





IV. 


I DARE say that to a doctor the memoirs of a patient might 
be of interest. Yet your doctor and your surgeon must look at 
the patient with the clear eyes of science, and probably know 
our memoirs better than we ourselves. They are a class of men 
that nowadays produce novelists. Can one wonder at it? How 
much they know; for how much they see! Science may be- 
come something like the ‘‘ Eye of God,” and since nothing can 
be hidden, the standard of honesty and cleanly living will be as 
high as mortals can attain. 

But to turn to something less than morals—adventure—I 
would wish the life of an ambulance-surgeon as a training ; to 
rush about, to go into all sorts of places, to see all sorts of peo- 
ple under all sorts of conditions. 

I was thinking of this as I was rolled down in a chair to that 
delightful ward, so far as a hospital may be delightful, the 
Sturges, which in itself is a fine charity. Really, the doctors 
are wonderful fellows. 

Directly, I began to add to the word wonderful. Really, the 
nurses are wonderful women. How do they keep that calm and 
placidity under the most trying circumstances ? 

I asked one how she did, and she said that at first it was hard 
enough, but now it had become just a matter of ‘‘ business,” 
But she did not look ‘‘ business ”’-like as we know the phrase, but 
just a very capable and sweet-faced woman. They say women 
like to nurse anybody; self-denial and the care of somebody lie 
deep in their natures. Heaven knows men are aware of that, 
and abuse their knowledge ; so I suppose that is the reason why 
so many women care to be trained nurses. I was told the other 
day that the Princess Beatrice was only deterred by her father, 
the prince, from taking up the profession, And I think we all 
know women who have expressed the wish. How many volun- 
teered for the late war. The roster of these is quite as capable 
of arousing our patriotism as that of the men whom we call 
heroes. Well, for every man who is ill a nurse becomes a 
heroine. 

Through the day they are busily engaged. In the night they 
hover about in the shadows and the dim light, tending the pa- 
tient who has had the last serious operation, and looking to 
every one. The charm of woman is never quite so apparent, 
and I don’t wonder at the number of men I have known who 
have fallen in love with their nurses. In a hospital-ward they 
call you by name—your name means a description of ‘‘ the case” 
—in the most cheery way. In the Sturges ward at Bellevue I 
am sure most of the men adored them. 

They were, for the most, men of the well-to-do laboring class, 
and I think, toward the end—when suffering had passed—they 
enjoyed it. Their families came to see them and brought them 
things, and for some of them Bellevue became quite a social 
place—like a room in a summer hotel, where you go from rather 
an inferior home. : 

How those nurses bustled about when a new case was brought 
on a stretcher! Screens were thrown up before the cot ina 
moment. The house-surgeon, or his assistant, told his instruc- 
tions, and the nurse did the rest. Some time, if I ever may 
write a book with a real charming heroine, I believe I will cause 
her to be a trained nurse ; and she shall be the arbitress of the 
fate of several heroes. 

I noticed soon that, in the night, there came around, at cer- 
tain hours, a superior nurse—called the ‘‘ captain ”—a sort of 
roundswoman, who walked about and looked at the patients, and 
asked : 

‘* How are you feeling ?”’ if you chanced to be awake. 

That question, ‘‘ How are you feeling ?”’ seemed to be a set 
one, which the head-nurse also used ; but it was said with an in- 
tonation of feeling that at once made you feel better. 

Louis Stevenson wrote a delightful introduction to a book on 
the doctors he had met. Iam sure he would have added to the 
list the doctors in Bellevue, if he had chanced to have reached 
that spot. 

The days passed—rather monotonous days, perhaps. 

New cases were brought in. 

Evening came. 

You were supposed to go to sleep at nine o’clock. Then the 
night, with the nurse hovering about like some good angel. 
Although it might be a matter of trade, it certainly was a trade 
most delightfully carried out. 

The morning came at six, with, at seven, the breakfast, 
brought by shuffling old Irish women. 

And then there was the course of the day. 

Once or twice the patient was carried up in a wheel-chair to 
the corridor near the operating-room ; and there, all about, 
were many patients, awaiting their turns either to be operated 


* upon or to be lectured over. 





Vv. 


Tuts is only a personal, uncertain impression. Bellevue is 
such a great place, includes so many wards, so many cases. 
There are many hospitals in New York, and the great city has 
been splendid in this side of its character. I don’t know about 
the financial side, or the medical side, or the surgical side of 
these public charities ; but 1 do know that, in solving the mys- 


tery of an ambulance, I found that an ambulance led to cary 

being given one ; and that the city of New York, in its publi 

charities, extends to its unfortunates the hand of blessing 
CLINTON Ross. 


Not Those Alone Are Brave. 


WE call the brave not those alone 

Who mid the shriek of shot and shell 
Defy the foe, advance the flag, 

And stand firm fixed in seething hell, 


At home, far from the battle’s din, 
There waits a loyal, loving band 
Of sweethearts, wives, and mothers true. 
They, also, feel grim war's demand. 


No rolling drums, no roaring guns, 
No blaring trumpets elevate 
Their anxious, keenly suffering souls ; 
In silence deep they watch and wait. 
They, too, are brave—are heroines all. 
Off to the front, with eager mind, 
They send their own, and they alone 
Know what it means to stay behind. 
HERMAN Basson, 
Amherst, Massachusetts 


General [Marcus P. [liller. 


A LEADING FIGURE IN THE WAR WITH THE PHILIPPINE I> 
SURGENTS—THE RECORD OF A BRAVE FIGHTER. 

BRIGADIER-GENERAL MARCUS P. MILLER is the command:r 
of the expedition sent by General Otis from Manila against tl 
Filipino insurgents at Iloilo, island of Panay. This officer has 
particularly fine record in the regular army, both for Civil Wa 
service and for hard fighting against the Indians on the fro: 
tier. General Miller is a New-Englander, and was born sixt) 
three years ago in Stockbridge, Massachusetts, among the Ber! 
shire Hills. He was appointed to West Point in 1854, and was 
graduated in 1858, entering the artillery arm of the service. 

At the outbreak of the Civil War-he was stationed in Utah, 
and was soon ordered East, and served in the Virginia can 




















GENERAL MARCUS P. MILLER. 


paigns. He received brevets for gallant and meritorfous serv- 
ice in the battle of Malvern Hill, 1862 ; in the cavalry campaign 
from Winchester to Richmond, in 1865, and in the battle of 
Dinwiddie Court House, 1865. Thus he came out of the Civil 
War a captain of artillery, but with the brevet rank of lieu- 
tenant-colonel. 

A few years after the Civil War Colonel Miller was serving 
on the Western frontier against the Indians. In 1873 the Mo- 
doc Indians went on the war-path, and the United States troops, 
after several months of hard campaigning, succeeded in engaz- 
ing the Indians in the lava-beds of northern California, a deso- 
late, voleanic region, where the sharp stones cit the shoes from 
the soldiers’ feet. The Indians were defeated after a hard bat- 
tle, and their chief, Modoc Jack, was afterward hanged. ‘n 
1877 Colonel Miller was again engaged in fighting against the 
Indians, this time the Nez Percé tribe, among the mountains of 
Idaho. The decisive action of the Nez Percé war was the battle 
of Clearwater, Idaho. Colonel Miller’s gallant action in charg- 
ing resulted in the rout of the enemy. In the words of a wit- 
ness : ‘** The Indians had picked off our men, who were workiiig 
a Gatling gun close to a ravine, from which cover the redskius 
finally made a charge and captured the gun. Colonel Milicr 
rallied his men and took the lead, saying, ‘ Follow me, meu,’ 
and not only re-captured the gun, but sent the enemy flying 
down the ravine. This so encouraged the whole commau(, 
which had been fighting two days and two nights, that the menu 
charged all along the line, and not only followed the Nez Perc:'s 
down the ravine, but also across the Clearwater River, where 
the Indians had a fortified camp. So sudden was the onslaught 
that the enemy ran in hot haste, leaving their camp in our pos- 
session.” : 

During the summer seasons of 1892, 1893, 1894, and 1895 Col- 
onel Miller was the regular-army officer detailed by the War 
Department to review and inspect the State troops of Massa- 
chusetts. At the outbreak of the Spanish-American war Col- 
onel Miller was serving as colonel of the Third Artillery, Unit- 
ed States Army, in San Francisco harbor. When General Shaf- 
ter was sent to Cuba from the Department of the Pacific, Colonel 
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Miller was put in command of all the defenses of San Francisco, 
and in May, 1898, he received his appointment as brigadier-gen- 
eral in the volunteer service. In November he sailed for the 
Philippine Islands with troops to re-enforce General Otis. He 
had been in Manila but a few days when he was put in com- 
mand of the expedition to Lloilo, a command calling for great 
tact and diplomacy, as well as military ability. General Miller 
has shown, and will always show, himself a brave soldier, and 
one who has the respect and love of all those with whom he 
comes in contact. 


A Hot Time Ahead for France. 


SvucH THE OPINION BoTH OF DREYFUSARDS AND OF ANTIS, 
AS CULLED FROM INTERVIEWS WITH PROMINENT LEaD- 
ERS ON BotH SIDES—CHANCES FOR AND AGAINST THE 
EXPOSITION, 

Paris, February 9th, 1899.—After a period of comparative 
quiet, during which both international and internal complica- 
tions seemed to have entered 
into a pacific phase, we are 
threatened with a renewal of 
the agitation regarding the 
Dreyfus affair. Paris is 
again in a state of ferment, 
recalling the most critical 
period of the Zola trial ; in- 
deed, a far more savage feel- 
ing prevails on both sides 
than was noticeable before. 
The demand for an adjourn- 
ment of the court-martial of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Picquart 
was so manifestly based on 
an implied suspicion of the 
fairness of the military 
judges that the army in its 
entirety has felt itself ag- 
grieved, and appears ready to 
take up the gauntlet on be- 
half of its chiefs. 

Fortunately for France, 
we have at last an able and 
patriotic ministry, whose tact 
and firmness were never more 
conspicuous than during the recent trying session. Monsieur 
Dupuy’s telling arguments in favor of the separation of powers 
judicial won over the waverers and secured for the government 
a handsome majority among the five hundred and odd members 
present. But will he be able to hold the reins thus firmly at the 
critical moment of the Cour de Cassation’s decision? Indeed, 
the question which unavoidably suggests itself, in view of the 
present year’s events in France, is whether the end of the agita- 
tion will ever be reached excepting by a general upheaval or 
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first one, in 1867, was soon followed by a disastrous war ; the 
exposition of 1889 by the Panama affair. But apart from this, ex- 
positions cause much demoralization and unrest. A large num- 
ber of provincials come to Paris, and returning home are hence- 
forth discontented with their lot, while those who remain here 
often go to the dogs. Prices go up at the approach of an expo- 
sition and do not go down again after it is over. The commer- 
cial world is disorganized and thrown into confusion. The little 
money spent by foreigners in Paris does not begin to compensate 
for all this trouble, nor for the bad name they delight in giving 
us when they return home. This applies especially to the Eng- 
lish, who gravely witness ‘fake shows’ got up for their benefit 
at the Moulin Rouge and the Jardin de Paris, and then go back 
to denounce the modern Babylon and all its iniquities, totally 
forgetting that vice and depravity flaunt themselves in a far 
more indecent fashion on the streets of London than in any 
other capital in the world. I repeat there is nothing to be 
gained for France by an international exposition, and the best 
thing our government could do now would be to close up the 
work-shops at once and call the whole business off. It was to 
some extent the fear of interference with exposition prospects 
that tied our hands in the Fashoda affair. This handicap re- 
moved, we shall be better able to maintain our interests and 
national dignity against foreign aggression.” 

Though not altogether sharing Edouard Drumont’s opinions 
relative to thedisadvantages of international expositions, Lucien 
Millevoye, the fiery editor of the great Chauvinist organ, La 
Patrie, firmly believes in the probability of war this year. 
Millevoye is no tyro in politics, and has played a leading part 
lately in influencing public opinion both against the Jews and 
the English, whom he places in the same box as inveterate ene- 
mies of his country. I met him the other evening at a soirée at 
the house of the famous Irish political agitator, Miss Maude 
Gonne, and obtained the following expression of opinion : 

‘*T believe we shall have war with England within three 
months. A perfect wail of disappointment has gone up from 
all classes in England over the faiiure of the Fashoda incident 
to hasten the desired consummation. And, indeed, I think it a 
cause for surprise that it should have drawn in its horns a trifle 
instead of forcing things to an issue. No wonder they feel that 
France is a house divided up amongst itself when in the very 
midst of the war-scare Yves Guyot makes a bitter attack on 
his own country and its army within the bosom of the Jewish 
Maccabean Club in London. Imagine an American editor 
acting in this manner in Madrid after the catastrophe of the 
Maine. How do you think he would have fared on his return 
to the United States? With us, however, all things seem pos- 
sible. This Dreyfus agitation has so absorbed our minds that 
sve have thoughts for little else. I am almost on the point of 
believing that even an unfortunate war would be preferable to 
this fearful moral stagnation into which we have sunk. We 
might lose a few colonies, it is‘true, but at least there woyld be 
achance of our people awakening from their lethargy and re- 
gaining their old spirit and their old self-confidence. There are 
worse misfortunes than defeat in war, and among 

















those I include the debasement of a nation’s pride 
and sense of its dignity, the soddening of the nation- 
al genius.” 

‘*What will be the direct outcome of the Drey- 
fus affair, in your opinion ?” I asked. 

‘* If Dreyfus is set free in consequence of the re- 
fusal of the military authorities to run the risk of 
offending Germany, the cause of anti-Semiticism 
will receive an unheard-of impetus. The Dreyfus- 
ard editors, like Guyot and Clemenceau, already 
declare that their next step after the annulment of 
the verdict willbe to demand the punishment of the 
conspirators against Dreyfus.” 

Having interviewed these two leading representa- 
tives of anti-Dreyfusism, it was next in order to see 
Yves Guyot and Georges Clemenceau, who are 
practically at the head of the movement to liberate 
the prisoner of the Isle du Diable. Monsieur Guyot, 
editor of the Siécle, is not a mediocrity, by any 
means. He has played an important part in French 
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revolution that will not only sweep away the present régime, 
but possibly endanger the success of the exposition of 1900. In 
whichever direction one turns, the future seems fraught with 
perils ; hardly a gleam is visible on the sombre horizon. One 
spectre looms up after the other to obstruct the view and inspire 
awe and doubt. 

A perusal of the French daily papers is enough to give the 
blues to any ote having the interests and welfare of this beauti- 
ful country at heart ; nor is much consolation to be derived 
from personal intercourse with public men. The sum and sub- 
stance of their dissertations is that France’s troubles are any- 
thing but ended, and that further storms may be looked for 
within a very few months, if not earlier. 

**T consider war to be imminent,” said Edouard Drumont to 
me, in his editorial sanctum on the Boulevard Montmartre. Un- 
necessary to explain to the reader that Drumont is the very 
incarnation of anti-Semiticism, anti-Dreyfusism, anti-revision- 
ism, ete., etc., and that he it is who has set the ball rolling in 
this present agitation. His opinions may consequently be con- 
sidered representative of a very large class in France. 

‘By the word imminent,” he explained, ‘‘I mean that war 
is likely to break out in a short time—or as soon as Great Brit- 
ain is able to find a pretext for picking another quarrel with us. 
We gave in in the Fashoda matter, but who can say that we 
will surrender our rights another time? France has already 
sunk low enough, but I hope and believe that some of the old 
spirit of ancient Gaul still lives in us, and that another such in- 
sult to the flag will awaken it.” 

““This would seriously interfere with the exposition, would 
it not ?’ I ventured. 

‘‘ This would be the least of our misfortunes,” was the reply. 
‘‘T have always held, in common with many of my country- 
men, that expositions are a source of trouble and misery to the 
country. Each successive exposition has brought in its wake 
financial depression, scandal, and misfortune generally. The 


politics, both as a deputy and as a member of the 
ministry which put an end to the Boulanger agita- 
tion and forced le brave general to flee the country. 
Guyot is, furthermore, a distinguished social economist, and is 
favorably known for his excellent analysis and criticism of 
socialism in its collective form. That some of his warmest sup- 
porters in this present campaign should be these very socialists 
whose pet theories he*so pitilessly demolished only proves once 
more that politics makes strange bed-fellows. I found Mon- 
sieur Guyot in the offices of his newspaper, Le Siécle, a hale 
and hearty old gentleman of three-score and over, with an 
agreeable though com- 
bative cast of counte- 
nance and an evident 
willingness to converse 
on the all- absorbing 
Dreyfus question. 

“The Dreyfus case 
will be settled during this 
winter,” was his reply 
to my query.. ‘‘ Make no 
mistake about it; the 
court will take until then 
to sift the evidence to the 
bottom, after which it 
will annul the verdict 
against Dreyfus and he 
will be definitely set free. 
It will then be our turn 
to take things in hand 
and run to earth the 
conspirators responsible 
for the original verdict. We propose to move vigorously 
against the Jesuitical band that has captured the high grades 
in the army and navy.” 

‘* Do you share the opinion that the impending complications 
will interfere with the success of the exposition of 1900 ?” 

‘¢ Not a bit of it ; not a bit of it. I have never known an ex- 
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position in the past that did not have its prophets of evil. The 
last one was heralded in under far more unfavorable circum- 
stances than those created by this present agitation. You cer- 
tainly remember how dark the situation appeared early in 1889, 
when everybody expected that Boulanger would overturn the 
government and proclaim a sort of military dictatorship. I 
myself had to reassure a committee to which I belonged. Sev- 
eral members loudly asserted that there would be no exposition 
at all, We all know how mistaken this impression was and 
how successful the enterprise proved to be in the long run.” 

Monsieur Guyot ended by characterizing the anti-Semitic 
movement as merely superficial, and predicted that it would 
collapse with the acquittal of Dreyfus. The nationalists of the 
Millevoye type, on the other hand, he described as braillards 
and cabotins—which means *‘ blatherskites” and “‘ lightweights,” 
little worthy of serious attention. As to the probability of an 
Anglo-French war, he thought it had been practically removed 
by France’s withdrawal from Fashoda, an act he heartily in- 
dorsed. In short, Monsieur Guyot is rather of an optimist on 
the whole, and certainly more so than his political co-religion 
ist, Clemenceau. 

Of the latter it is proper to say that he looks forward to 
what may be called a “high old time” after the Dreyfus ver- 
dict is annulled ; for of course this disposition of the case is 
with him a foregone conclusion. Clemenceau’s enemies, and 
they are legion, assert that he is the most corruptible man in 
France, as witness his participation in the Panama steals. Be 
this as it may, Clemenceau’s championship of Dreyfus has been 
a powerful aid to that cause. He has also been an avowed 
friend of Great Britain. He strenuously objected to French 
intervention inEgypt, and has asstrenuously advocated France’s 
withdrawal from Fashoda. In the political storms which will 
doubtless rend this unfortunate country within a very brief 
period from now, Clemenceau is destined to play a certain réle, 
but whether it will be that of the goat or of the cabbage remains 
to be seen. ¥.,. G, 


Savannah and Its Mayor. 


AT present, while Savannah is being made the chief point of 
embarkation for our troops to Cuba and Porto Rico, it will be 
interesting to know 
that this important 
city is the foremost of 
the south Atlantic 
ports. With a popula- 
tion of 85,000, magnifi- 
cent streets, plenty of 
shade - trees, beautiful 
parks, an abundance 
of asphalted streets, 
one of the finest hotels 
in the South, the ‘‘ De 
Soto,” it is the pretti- 
est city in the United 
States. Excellent 
drainage and artesian 
water make it rank, in 
the health of its peo- 
ple, as the third city in 
the United States. The 
commerce of Savan- 
nah is extensive. It is 
the second port in the world in cotton receipts, the largest in 
naval stores receipts, and has an enormous trade in lumber, 
rice, wool, hides, garden-truck, etc. It has a channel twenty- 
six feet deep to the sea, allowing vessels of the deepest draught 
to enter its docks. Five steamships per week leave the city for 
New York, two for Boston, two for Baltimore, one for Phila- 
delphia, and a great number of other steamships and sailing 
vessels for foreign and domestic ports. Savannah supplies pro- 
visions and merchandise to the trade of Georgia, Alabama, 
South Carolina, and Florida. Fine railroad and terminal facil- 
ities add to its value as a leading port, six railway lines entering 
the city. Recently, over 30,000 troops were camped near Sa 
vannah, where. the most perfect arrangements were made for 
the comfort of the soldiers. 

One of the foremost of Savannah’s citizens is the recently 
re-elected mayor, the Hon. Herman Myers. He is an Israelite, 
and a Virginian by birth. He entered business in Savannah 
thirty-five years ago, since which time he has always been 
among its leading business men. He is president of the Na- 
tional Bank of Savannah, the head of the Savannah Grocery 
Company, one of the largest wholesale houses in the South, and 
is also president of the Cuban-American Cigar Manufacturing 
Company, and is connected with many other enterprises of 
which he is the leading figure. The latest movement to which 
Mr. Myers is giving his attention concerns our trade with Porto 
Rico and Cuba, which Savannah merchants are now rapidly 
building up. It is a fitting tribute to his untiring efforts for 
the progress of Savannah that the people have for the second 
time chosen him as their mayor. Davip Rosrinson. 
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Self-sacrificing Physicians. 


FEw persons realize how much our prominent physicians, 
and particularly specialists, in great cities like New York, Chi- 
cago, or Boston, give to the deserving poor. Man y of the most 
eminent physicians in the country are attached Officially to 
large public hospitals and give a part of their time daily to 
gratuitous work among the poor. The late Dr. J. E. H. Nichols, 
of New York, whose specialty was the treatment of the throat, 
and of eye and ear diseases, and who was carried away in 
middle life by disease resulting from overwork, told a friend 
that his annual donations to the poor, by his regular daily 
service in the hospitals, amounted to not less than from $20,000 
to $25,000. Dr. Nichols spoke French, Italian, and German as 
fluently as he did English, and this fact made him sought after 
by charity patients who spoke these languages. He was one of 
the most tender-hearted men in the profession, and his untimely 
death was sad news indeed to many a suffering household in the 
poverty-stricken sections of New York 
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BEAUTY Al THE DOG SHOW. 


“THE ANNUAL DOG SHOW 


AT MADISON SQUARE GARDEN, NEW YORK, EXHIBITS THE UGLIEST SPECIMENS OF CANINE FEROCITY AND 
ATTRACTS THE GENTLEST OF SOCIETY’S WOMEN AND CHILDREN. are 
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THE ICE-COVERED WHITE STAR LINE STEAMER ‘‘GERMANIC,” AS SHE CAME INTO NEW YORK DURING THE FEBRUARY BLIZZARD 
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JACK FROST'S ARTISTIC DECORATION OF THE ‘‘GERMANIC’S” RIGGING AND DECK. 


BUFFETED BY THE ICY BLASTS OF THE SEA. 


APPEARANCE OF THE STEAMER “GERMANIC,” WHICH LANDED IN NEW YORK DURING THE STORM, AND WHICH SUBSEQUENTLY SANK AT 
HER DOCK, OVERWEIGHTED WITH ICE AND SNOW.—{SEE PaGE 175.) 


LESLIE’s 


THE BRIDGE OF THE ‘GERMANIC”™ SHEATHED IN A MASS OF ICE. 


THE ICE-BLOCKED FERRY-SLIPS OF THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILRCAD, AT NEW YORK, 
DURING THE FEBRUARY COLD WAVE 


HOW THE DRIFTED SNOW DECORATED UPPER THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK. GIGANTIC SNOW-SWEEPER KEEPING OPEN THE CABLE ROADS OF NEW YORK, THE 
ONLY SURFACE LINES OPERATED DURING THE BLIZZARD 


THE GREATEST BLIZZARD ON RECOR 


GREATER NEW YORK ISOLATED AND RENDERED ALMOST SSLPLESS B 
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FERRY-BOAT FROM NEW YORK FORCING ITS WAY ACROSS THE ICE-COV 
RIVER TO BROOKLY 


HUGE SNOW DRIFTS PILED UP BY THE BLIZZARD ALONG TWENTY-SECOND STREET, 


E-COVERED RUINS OF THE FIRE, DURING THE BLIZZARD WHICH DESTROYED MANY WARE- 
NEW YORK. 


HOUSES IN FRONT STREET, NEW YORK. 


LIFE-BOAT OF THE ‘‘GERMANIC” RENDERED USELESS BY THE VAST ACCUMULATION OF FROZEN SPRAY UPON IT. 


N RECORD—THE STORM OF 1899. 


most HELPLESS BY FETTERS OF 1CE AND SNOW —{Sxx Pace 175.) 
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AS Crvyfor Seve lt. 


TORPEDO-BOATS IN WINTER QUARTERS. 


AN INTERESTING SECTION OF THE BROOKLYN NAVY YARD IN MIDWINTER, 


A visit to the Brooklyn Navy Yard is always interesting. No matter what the weather conditions may be, visitors flock through the gates constantly. Even during the 
recent heavy suow-storm every ship and shop had its quota of admirers. The bleak and exposed winter quarters of the torpedo-boats, probably the coldest corner of the yard, were not 
without unofficial inspectors. To many these are awe-inspiring objects when flying through the water, and no less so when their entire body isexposed. So thin are their ‘‘ paper-shell ” 
sides, that they are unable to resist even the moderate ice in New York harbor, and when winter approaches they are hauled out on the marine railway, one by one, and trans- 
ferred by lateral tracks until, when all are out, they form quite a long row, somewhat like alot of sharp knives assembled in a box. Here may be seen the Porter, which was the 
flag-ship of the torpedo-boat fleet in the recent war ; the famous Winslow, now undergoing repairs ; the Foote, Ericsson, Rodgers, and several others. Each isin charge of a watchman, 
who will be glad to answer questions, but will permit no one to go aboard the boats. 
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FINISH OF THE 220-YARDS RACE. JOHNNY NILSSON WINNING THE MILE RACE. 



































J. NILSSON, SPEED SKATING KING OF 
THE WORLD. 























START OF THE HALF-MILE PROFESSIONAL RACE. 


MIDWINTER SPORTS AT MONTREAL. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR THE CANADIAN SKATING CHAMPIONSHIP, WHICH RECENTLY TOOK PLACE, AMID GREAT EXCITEMENT. 





















































































A Royal Missionary. 


THe CouNTESS SCHIMMELMANN AND HER SINGULAR WoRK 
IN THE UNITED STATES, 


CuIcaGo is enjoying the rarity of having a distinguished 
royal missionary in her midst, in the person of Adeline Schim- 
melmann, of Denmark. The countess récently arrived in her 
schooner-yacht, the Duen, of fifty-three tons register, formerly 
a pleasure craft owned by H. R. H. Prince Waldemere of Den- 
mark. Countess Schimmelmann’s mission is to engage in spirit- 





THE COUNTESS SCHIMMELMANN—ORIGINAL PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN IN HER PRIVATE 
APARTMENTS FOR ‘* LESLIE’S WEEKLY” BY WALTER L. BEASLEY. 


ual and philanthropic work among the sailors, wharfmen, and 
harbor folk of various nationalities. Her yacht has gone into 
winter quarters, the cabin and dining-saloon have been stripped 
of their costly furnishings, and the vessel is being utilized as a 
free-soup kitchen and gospel-lecture room. 

The countess is an effective speaker, being able to speak six 
different tongues. This, together with her distinguished per- 
sonality, readily attracts many listeners from all classes, rang- 
ing from the best citizens to anarchists and harbor and river 
thieves. Prior to her visit to America she carried on mission- 
ary work in northern Europe, among the Danish coast cities 
and the Baltic Sea fishermen. On the docks and quays of Co- 
penhagen, London, and Hamburg seamen of all nations crowded 
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THE ‘‘ DUEN,” YACHT OF THE COUNTESS SCHIMMELMANN, 


to her meetings in numbers of from one to three thousand. The 
countess has smooth, brown hair, rosy complexion, and con- 
verses in a frank and unassuming manner, though with a strong 
Danish-German accent, her father being a Dane and her mother 
a German. She is a spinster of forty years. She has three 
adopted sons, the younger two being at school at Montreal. 
Her oldest, Count Paul Frederich, accompanies her on her-rips, 
acting as business and financial manager, etc. 

The countess is about to bring out a volume entitled ‘‘ Snap 
Shots at Great Men and Women,” being a sort of recital of her 
own life, together with a series of personal talks and interviews 
with noted royal personages of the German court, such as Bis- 
marck, Von Moltke, the Empress Augusta, and other members 
of the nobility: In the spring the countess will visit New York 
by way of the Erie Canal. WatrTerR L. BEASLEY. 


Belated Anti-annexation Folly. 


How Some GREAT AMERICAN STATESMEN HavE BEEN MIs- 
* 
TAKEN IN THE PAST IN THEIR CALCULATIONS OF THE 
FUTURE. 


SENATOR VEST’s attack on the annexation policy isa voicefrom 
the tomb. His resolution, which probably voices the sentiment 
and purpose of that element of his party which will cling to the 
Democratic name in 1900, recites that ‘‘ under the Constitution 
of the United States no power is given to the Federal govern- 
ment to acquire territory to be held permanently as colonies.” 
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It further sets forth that ‘all territory acquired by the govern- 
ment except such small amount as may be necessary for coaling- 
stations, corrections of boundaries, and other similar govern- 
mental purposes, must be acquired and governed with the pur- 
pose of ultimately organizing such territory into States suitable 
for admission into the Union.” 

Intelligent persons will notice that there are several things 
which Mr. Vest forgets. First, the Constitution neither directly 
permits nor directly or indirectly prohibits annexation, whatever 
the intention may be in regard to the immediate or ultimate 
status of the annexed territory. Secondly, a rule as to the 
ultimate status of territory would 
be worth nothing, because no- 
body could tell what the condi- 
tions in the annexed territory 
would be in half a century or a 
century, and therefore the rule 
could not be enforced. Thirdly, 
the power to annex territory for 
**coaling-stations” would involve 
the power to annex an empire. 
Fourthly, if his doctrine is cor- 
rect, then Alaska was unconsti- 
tutionally acquired, for nobody 
at the time of annexation thought 
of it in the light of a State, or 
does still. It has never had a 
territorial government. It is a 
colony, under the American 
meaning of that term, just as 
much as Porto Rico or the Phil- 
ippines can be. 

The argument from the Con- 
stitution is decidedly against Mr. 
Vest’s contention. Jefferson 
could find no direct grant of 
authority in the Constitution for 
the annexation of Louisiana, nor 
could anybody else. The Con- 
stitution framers wisely restricted 
themselves to the promulgation 
of a body of general principles, 
leaving their application to be 
determined by conditions as they arose. The letter of the Con- 
stitution did not give Congress authority to annex territory, 
even for ‘‘ coaling-stations,” but the spirit and intent of that in- 
strument plainly did. As the courts set forth when the case of 
Louisiana came up, the power to annex territory was part of 
the treaty power of the government. The power to annex by 
conquest is part of the war power of the government. Without 
this authority the war power would be incomplete. The power 
to acquire territory is a plain and obvious attribute of sover- 
eignty. A country which lacked this power would not be a 
nation, and nobody since 1865 has denied that the United States 
is a nation. 

The Constitution says that ‘‘ Congress shall have power to 

dispose of and make all needful rules and regulations 
7" 9 respecting the territory or other property belonging to 
the United States.” It will be observed that “ terri- 
tory ” is classed as ‘‘ property.” The Supreme Court, in 
1889, in the case of Romney vs. the United States, de- 
clared that: ‘‘The territory of Louisiana, when ac- 
quired from France, and the territory west of the Rocky 
Mountains, when acquired from Mexico, became the 
absolute property and domain of the United States, sub- 
ject to such conditions as the government, in its diplo- 
matic negotiations, had seen fit to accept relating to the 
rights of the people then inhabiting those territories.” 
This decision covers the case of Porto Rico or the Phil- 
ippines, or any other territory which we shall acquire. 
The principle here enunciated is such an obvious at- 
tribute of sovereignty that its conformity to the spirit 
of the Constitution would not be questioned even if it 
were the expression of a meré newspaper or private in- 
dividual instead of being, as it is, the decision of the tri- 
bunal selected as an interpreter of the Constitution. 

The argument from expediency is as decisively 
against Senator Vest as is the argument from constitu- 
tionality. ‘‘ We have already territory enough,” declar- 
ed Senator White in the discussion of the Louisiana 
annexation, in 1803, ‘‘ and when I contemplate the evils 
that may arise to those States from this intended in- 
corporation * * * into the Union, I would rather 
see it given to France, to Spain, to any other nation of 
. the earth, upon the mere condition that no citizen of 
the United States should ever settle within its limits, than to 
see the territory sold for $100,000,000 and we retain the sover- 
eignty.” 

Senator McDuffie, of South Carolina, in referring to Oregon a 
little over half a century ago, said : ‘‘ If there were an embank- 
ment of five feet to be removed I would not consent to expend 
five dollars to remove it and enable our population to go there. 
I thank God for His mercy in placing the Rocky Mountains 
there.” Senator Benton, an abler Missourian than Mr. Vest, 
said*the Rocky Mountains were a ‘‘convenient, natural and 
everlasting boundary,” and declared that ‘“along that ridge the 
western limit of the republic should be drawn, and the statue of 
the god Terminus should be erected on its highest peak, never to 
be thrown down.” 

These were all considered wise men in their day and genera- 
tion, but they were mistaken. The evils which they saw in 
widely extended territory were imaginary, and all of them lived 
to see their error and to confess it. If there had been no an- 
nexations the Mississippi would still be the country’s western 
boundary, Mr. Vest’s State and two-thirds of the present limits 
of the nation would be foreign territory. This country would 
be a very small spot on the world’s map, and its influence would 
be insignificant in the world’s councils. 

If Senator Vest glances over the debates of Congress on the 
annexation of the region in which he resides, and of subsequent 
acquisitions, he will see scores and scores of prognostications 
of evil which were conspicuously falsified in every particular by 
time, as his will be. 
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Our Four Treaties of Peace. 


INTERESTING Historic Facts RECALLED—WHAT WE Have 
GAINED BY OUR WaRS—QUICK WORK AT PARIS. 


THE United States has made four treaties of peace—two with 
England, one with Mexico, and the one just concluded with 
Spain, which the Senate has ratified. Most important of all 
of these was the first one, that of 1783. That one not only ac 
knowledged the independence of the United States, but it fixed 
the country’s boundary-line at the Mississippi River instead of 
at the Alleghanies, which France and Spain, our allies in part 
of the war of independence, wanted to make the United States’ 
westerly boundary. 

In the second treaty of peace, that which concluded the War 
of 1812—the war in which the United States gained its commer 
cial and social independence—all territory taken by each side 
was restored, and it suggested commissions to settle the ques- 
tions of boundary on our northern border which were in dis 
pute since 1783. The treaty, however, left the chief causes of 
the war—England’s impressment of American seamen, search 
of American merchant vessels, and oppressive decrees respect 
ing neutral commerce in time of war, which bore heavily on 
this country during England’s conflicts with Bonaparte—un 
mentioned. The naval power displayed by the United States in 
that war, however, and the determination which it evinced to 
resist all aggression, as well as the growing sentiment through 
out the world that this country was right in its contention 
about the privileges which ought to be accorded to neutral com 
merce, has protected it ever since from all such oppression. 
Moreover, in the Paris declaration of 1856, signed by all the 
great nations of Europe, the rights of neutrals for which the 
United States fought in the War of 1812 were recognized and 
guaranteed, and made a part of the law of nations. 

The third treaty of peace, that which brought the war with 
Mexico to a close, put the southwestern boundary of Texas and 
the United States at the Rio Grande, and not at the Nueces, 
which is several hundred miles farther east, the line at which 
Mexico, before the war, contended that it should be placed. 
By that treaty Mexico ceded to us New Mexico and California, 
in return for which territory we paid to Mexico $15,000,000, and 
assumed the payment of claims of American citizens against 
Mexico to the extent of $3,250,000. 

Of course there was no formal treaty of peace at the end 
of the Civil War. The surrender of the Confederates was un- 
conditional, and Congress subsequently fixed the terms at which 
the seceded States were restored to their old places in the Union. 
The issues involved in the treaty just negotiated with Spain, by 
which the destinies of Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Philippines— 
those of Cuba virtually, and those of the other islands absolute- 
ly—were determined, are well remembered by all readers of 
LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 

On the commissions which framed all the peace treaties, ex- 
cept the one with Mexico, the country was represented by some 
of its foremost citizens. John Adams, John Jay, Henry Lau- 
rens, and Benjamin Franklin, the last-named of whom was the 
most distinguished American of the age except Washington, 
looked after the interests of the United States in the treaty of 
Paris of 1783. John Quincy Adams, Henry Clay, Albert Galla- 
tin, Jonathan Russell, and James A. Bayard (grandfather of 
the late Thomas Francis Bayard) were the country’s representa- 
tives in the framing of the treaty of Ghent in 1814. Nicholas 
P. Trist, who negotiated the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo with 
Mexico, was the least conspicuous of our peace commissioners, 
but was, however, Assistant Secretary of State at the time, un- 
der Polk. Our commissioners at Paris in the Spanish peace 
convention — ex-Secretary of State Day and Senators Davis, 
Frye, and Gray—are among the country’s ablest and best- 
known men. 

Some impatience was manifested in the United States a few 
weeks ago at what was supposed to be unreasonable delay in 
finishing the treaty with Spain. In reality, greater speed was 
shown in negotiating that treaty than in any other peace con- 
vention in which the United States participated. The last battle 
of the Revolution, that of Yorktown, had been fought more 
than thirteen months before the preliminary treaty of Paris of 
November 30th, 1782, was framed, and over nine months more 
elapsed before the definitive treaty, that of September 3d, 1783, 
was finished. Four months and sixteen days were consumed in 
framing the treaty of Ghent, signed on December 24th, 1814. 
Trist was over five months in trying to get Mexico to agree to 
the American terms. The Spanish-American peace commission 
had its first meeting on October Ist, and the treaty was signed 
on December 10th, just two months and ten days later. 

The treaty of 1783, by which England acknowledged the in- 
depence of the United States, was ratified by the confederation 
Congress on the day that it was presented. In six days the 
Senate disposed of the treaty of 1814, which brought the second 
war with Engiand toa close. The treaty of 1848, at the end of 
the Mexican War, was antagonized by several elements, and 
was not disposed of by the Senate until seventeen days after its 
presentation had expired. The Spanish-American treaty of 
1898 was before the Senate thirty-three days, or almost twice as 
long as any other convention of its kind in American history. 

One circumstance connected with the recent treaty shows 
the change in methods of communication which took place 
throughcut:the world since the United States had its nearest 
previous war with a great Power. Owing to the five hours’ 
difference of time between the two cities, the signing of the 
treaty of peace in Paris at 8:45 on December 10th, 1898, was 
known in. New York over four hours earlier in local time. 
There was no armistice at the time the peace commissioners 
were at work during the War of 1812, and the battle of New 
Orleans, fought on January 8th, 1815, took place fifteen days 
after the treaty of peace had been signed. Just fifty-two 
days after the treaty was signed, or on February 14th, 1814, 
the news of the peace reached President Madison at Wash- 
ington. If there had been an ocean telegraph at that time 
the battle of New Orleans, the only really creditable military 
episode of the War of 1812 on the American side, would not 
have taken place, Jackson would never have been President of 
the United States, and the reconstruction and nationalization 
of the Democratic party, which his election brought, would not 
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have come so soon, if at all. Indeed, an ocean telegraph in 
those days would undoubtedly have prevented the war, for, 
three days after Congress declared war, and before a blow 
had been struck, England revoked its orders in council, which 
were the principal causes of the war. The history of the United 
States would have been changed in several important particu- 
lars if the communication between Europe and America had 
been as close at that time as it is now. 


The Blizzard of 1890. 


ONE OF THE Most REMARKABLE STORMS THAT EVER VIs- 
ITED THE UNITED STaTES—THE GREAT HARDSHIPS IT 
INFLICTED ON NEW YORK. 


ELDERLY persons occasionally beg to remind us that we are 
not experiencing in our day the same kind of ‘ old-fashioned 
winters” that they enjoyed in their youth. But two recent re- 
markable blizzards—that of 1888 and that of 1899—bear evi- 
dence to the fact that climatic conditions have not*materially 
changed in the memory of living persons. The blizzard of 
eleven years ago, occurring a month later than that of the pres- 
ent year, was naturally accompanied by a milder temperature, 
and it is therefore not remarkable that this year’s storm was in 
all respects more severe than that of its predecessor of 1888, In 
New York City the snow-fall during the recent storm was only 
about sixteen and one-half inches as against twenty and three- 
quarters inches in 1888. But thé temperature during the recent 
storm was nearly ten degrees lower than the lowest recorded in 
the blizzard eleven years ago. 

It is a curious fact that students of the weather have long 
ago observed that the coldest weather in our northern winters 
usually occurs early in February. Icemen on the Hudson, who 
failto gather a crop of ice before the middle of February, 
usually give up all hope of securing one, but no matter how 
mild the weather may be before the 1st of February, they still 
look with anticipation to the prospects of the periodical cold 
wave between the 4th and 10th of February. In this connec- 
tion it is well to observe that of the fifteen snow-storms of con- 
siderable magnitude recorded by the weather bureau between 
1893 and 1899, half of them occurred in February, and in nearly 
every instance these were among the severest. 

The illustrations in the current issue of LESLIE’s WEEKLY 
reveal the terrible hardships which a great storm, such as we 
have recently experienced, inflicts upon the people in an over- 
crowded community like New York. It is difficult to appreciate 
what such a storm means to a community of nearly 4,000,000 
persons. The blocking of the streets with snow, the choking of 
the river-channels and the harbor, aside from the physical suf- 
fering which comes with every severe storm, interfere sadly 
with all business interests. Hundreds of thousands who must 
go miles to reach their places of employment in New York are 
subjected to the severest hardships to cross the barriers of snow 
in blockaded streets or to cross the ice-covered streams separat- 
ing the borough of Manhattan from Brooklyn, Staten Island, 
and New Jersey. The suspension of street-car traffic at such a 
time really shuts the door to employmen: to armies of men, wo- 
men, and children, for it prevents them from reaching tie 
workshop and the factory, and also from receiving their allot- 
ments of work to be performed at home. 

The physical suffering among the poor in the ill-ventilated, 
overcrowded, and insufficiently heated tenements is indescriba- 
ble, and it is not surprising that during the height of the recent 
storm the charitable people of the city had to provide for more 
than 60,000 helpless persons. The work of the Salvation Army, 
perhaps, reached farther and accomplished more than that of 
any other organization, the churches not excepted. By direc- 
tion of the Governor many of the armories were opened and 
blankets and food were provided for the homeless. 

The city was virtually cut off for twenty-four hours from 
communication with the outside world. Vessels could not reach 
the harbor, railroad trains could not break through the snow 
blockades, and several thousand men with shovels, aided by 
3,000 horses and carts, were unable to make paths through the 
main thoroughfares of New York. The hospitals, dispensaries, 
and all the asylums for the sick and suffering, the police sta- 
tions, and every place where the faintest hope of succor could 
be expected, were overwhelmed with persons seeking aid, many 
of these starved and almost frozen. 

The loss inflicted upon a great city by such a visitation is 
almost incalculable. The sudden suspension of business in thou- 
sands of factories, the interference with the trade of all the 
stores, the loss of earnings by street-car and steam railroads, by 
ferry lines, and all other regularly constituted methods of public 
conveyance, must foot up an appalling aggregate, and it would 
be difficult for any one to approximately cipher it out. 


Questions about Cuba. 


WE have received the following inquiries regarding pros- 
pects in Cuba, and submit the answers made by a gentleman 
who has studied conditions in that island : 


“CO. R.,”’ New York, a physician, asks regarding opportunities for 
the practice of his profession in Havana, and whether a license is re- 
quince, Ans.: If you do not speak Spanish, you would have to look 

or patients principally among Americans, but there are now several 

American physicians practicing in Havana, and these, with the army 
surgeons, seem to meet all present demands. You might write to 
Dr. Brunner, the sanitary inspector at Havana. 

‘*H. F. B.,”’ Hudson, West Virginia, is thirty years old, and an en- 
gineer, with some experience in book-keeping and commercial busi- 
ness. He asks if, with $500 capital, it would be advisable for him to 
go to Havana to seek wark as an engineer or as plantation foreman. 
Ans.: I would not advise trying the ag cage as the pay for,the 
positions you speak of is much less in Cuba than you can receive here, 
and there is not sufficient demand for engineers to aay your going. 
These are some of the sugar-mill agents in Havana wit 
might communicate: Vincente Bernavon; Nadal, Miguel & Benitez; 
José Ugarte; Villalba, Enriquez & Co. : 

“E.R. §.,” Boston, asks for the addresses of civil or mechanical en- 
gineering foremen in Cuba, and the best method of securing an engi- 
neering position from our government. He also inquires the name of 
a book that will give a reliable description.“of Cuba and_.its climate. 
Ans.: Reyling & Co., it Havana, are railroad and building agents. 
Manuel Morena isan electrical engineer. For a government position 
Apply to the Treasury Department direct. ‘‘Commercial Cuba,” pub- 
lished by Scribners, is a very good book. 

“C.F. D..”’ Boston, asks regarding a barber's chances in Havana. 
Ans.: I found only two or three first-class barber-shops in Havana, the 
best one in the leading hotel. ie | are mich“ like"the’ American 
shops, but the prices ‘are higher, I doubt if. you would.succeed with 
a new shop in Havana, unless you established it on the very finest 
plan. American soldiers either shave themselves or are shaved by 


whom you , 
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the company barbers. If you had a couple of thousand dollars and 
could start a fine shop near the Pasaje Hotel, you might succeed, 

“C. M. W.,”’ Akron, Ohio, asks regarding the printing and electro- 
typing business in Havana. Ans.: Nearly all circulars and other 
printing jobs in Havana are printed in Spanish and English. You 
would have to understand Spanish, therefore. The United States 
Government has its own printing apparatus, and you would have to 
depend upon American business men for the most of your work. 
Success would depend upon the amount of your capital and energy. 

“E. T.,” Peoria, Illinois, asks if with about $506 worth of hardware 
he could not go to Cuba, make a sale at a profit, and put the money 
into land for raising fruit, etc. He says he cannot speak Spanish, and 
wants to know if it would be safe to take his family and settle in 
Cuba. Ans.: The conditions you name are such that you should be 
persuaded from going. You do not speak Spanish, which is almost an 
absolute necessity. Your capital is limited, and, while you might find 
a market for your hardware, it would be difficult to dispose of it with- 
out the help of an interpreter. G. W. 







The Open Door in the East. 
IMPORTANCE OF THE*MISSION OF LORD CHARLES BERESFORD, 
oF ENGLAND—HiIs RECENT VISIT TO CHINA. 


(From Our Special Correspondent, the Hon. Edwin Wildman, Vice- 
Consul.) 


Hone-Kene, January 5th, 1899.—Lord Charles Beresford’s 
visit to China has aroused universal interest in the far East. 





The eminent Eng- 
lish admiral’s dash- 
ing exploit at the 
bombardment of Al- 
exandria, his stim- 
ulative influence 
: upon British naval 
affairs, and -his 
never - failing elo- 
*| quence, have made 
him a conspicuous 
influence in English 
»| policy for the last 
| |quarter of a cent- 
ury. His present 
| mission concerns it- 
| self with the “ open- 









door” question, 
which is focusing 
England’s attention 
upon the East as 
never before since 
Victoria was crown- 
ed Empress of India. 
Lord _ Beresford’s 
‘mission is a com- 
mercial one, repre- 
senting, as he does, the Associated Chambers of Commerce of: 
Great Britain. Upon his return, via America, he will set forth 
the result of his investigations on the floor of the House of 
Commons, and his observations will unquestionably have much 
to do with British policy in the Eastern question. 

Lord Beresford will leave to-morrow for America, where he 
will be given an audience at Washington. He is very outspoken 
in seeking the committal of the American government to the 
‘“‘ open-door ” policy, aver... in frequent speeches in Eastern 
cities that with a commercial alliance between America, Great 
Britain, Germany, and Japan, trading and shipping interests 
in China will receive a stimulus and security that will open up 
the tremendous resources of that great nation to the maritime 
and commercial world. The present dangers to British and 
foreign commerce, Lord Beresford says, are the dominant mili- 
tary occupation of the Russians in Manchuria and the effete 
condition of the Chinese government. He advocates the ‘‘ open- 
door” as the best basis of the integrity of China, and to main- 
tain that policy outside influence and assistance are necessary. 

His observations of affairs in China, including the military 
system, armies, arsenals, dock-yards, forts, ships, and schools, 
acquainted him with their deplorable condition. He advocates 
the assembling of a large military and police system, made up 
by the Chinese, equipped by the Chinese, paid by the Chinese, 
but officered by British or Europeans, as the only practical and 
acceptable method of insuring the safety of life and property. 
He further states that, with the present Chinese budget, if 
waste were obviated, an army of 200,000 men might be main- 
tained. He has interviewed many viceroys upon the proposi- 
tion, and they have all expressed themselves favorably, but 
claim that China is burdened by such enormous foreign debt 
that there is no money to carry out the project. He therefore 
suggests that influence be brought to bear upon China to accom- 
plish a complete reform of her whole fiscal system, to insure the 
payment of ber officials and her troops. The water-ways should 
be opened more effectively, and the right of residence given to 
foreigners ; commercial establishments should be protected and 
petty annoyances to trade abolished. 

In his speeches he has not touched upon the present internal 
eruptions that are agitating China, nor upon the Russian and 
French claims in the north and along the coast, maintaining 
that his mission is commercial, and desiring peace and absence 
of irritating influences. ‘‘I am not anti-Russian or anti-for- 
eign,” he said in his address before the Hong-Kong Chamber of 
Commerce, *‘ but pro-British.”” In another speech he expressed 
himself: ‘‘ Great Britain does not want to see any more red on 
the map of the world, but we live on water-borne commerce 
and water-borne food, and we desire the peace of nations that 
will stimulate the commerce of the world.” 

That his mission will be successful there is! notable evidence 
already, as, at Peking, the Tsungli Yameo has granted him 
2,000 troops to be drilled by English officers, as a nucleus force 
that may be the beginning of a Chinese foreign-officered army. 
‘‘ This,” he says, ‘‘ does not look as if the dowager Empress were 
suspicious of me, as has been claimed, does it?’ Lord Beres- 
ford’s aims should not be confused with Major Bower’s mission 
at Wei-Hai-Wei, which is a British concession, and the Chinese 
regiment to be raised is to be British-paid. Lord Beresford’s 
efforts are for the purpose of assisting China in her attempts to 
maintain peace and order, and to guarantee protection to com- 
merce and trade. 








— _ 


LORD CHARLES BERESFORD. 








[Nore.—Lord Beresford, since the above was written, has arrived 
in the United States.—Epiror Les.igz’s WEEKLY.] 


Financial—A Timely Warning. 


FAR-SIGHTED financiers are not a little concerned by the 
revelation of Chairman Cannon, of the appropriations commit- 
tee in Congress, that our government is about to face a deficit 
from which it can only escape either by promptly increasing 
internal taxes or by borrowing money on a new issue of bonds. 
Mr. Cannon has urged Congress to drop bills like the Nicaragua 
Canal and the ship-subsidy measure, calling for large appro- 
priations, and to devote its energies as far as possible to econo- 
mizing public expenditures. He startled the House and senta 
cold shiver down the backs of a good many speculators in Wall 
Street. But Mr, Cannon has sounded no false cry. His state- 
ment is based on facts, inexorable and unimpeachable. 

Our government is spending about $150,000,000 a year more 
than it takes in. Of course this includes heavy and unusual ex- 
penditures this year, but who shall say whether Congress or the 
progress of events will enable us to reduce our expenditures in 
years tocome? At present, with money easy and a superabun- 
dance of funds in the national Treasury, plain sailing is before 
us. We may not have to face the inevitable deficit this year, 
but it is bound to come, and all too soon. And when it does 
come, money will not go begging on Wall Street for loans at from 
two to three per cent., and stocks and bonds netting Jess than 
three and one-half per cent. to the investor will not be selling at 
par. The prudent investor will bear this prediction in mind, 
and the imprudent will recall it when it is too late. 


“A. L.,”’ Brooklyn: Am making inquiries relative to your first 
query. Your second is not clear. 

** Horace,’’ Des Moines, Lowa : In such a market I would stick to the 
dividend-payers, which will be less liable to fluctuations, and which 
will pay sufficient dividends to meet the interest on their cost. 

** Stocks,”’ Columbus, Ohio: St. Louis and San Francisco second 
preferred, Missouri Pacific and Atchison preferred, stand well, and if 
purchased on reactions, should yield a profit. I think well of the Texas 
Pacific second incomes around fifty. 

“G. J.T.,” Philadelphia: The stock you mention is held entirely 
in a few hands, and insiders alone can predict its future. (2) I am told 
that an effort to advance North American is to be made. I do not think 
the proposed reduction would be injurious to small stockholders, The 
transfer you suggest would take you out of an inactive stock and put 
you into one that would advance on the swelling tide in Wall Street. 

“L. L. R.,”? Wilkesbarre, Pennsylvania: M., K. and T. second-mort- 
gage bonds around sixty-five 1 consider a very good purchase. Their 
friends predict eighty-five for them, and some over-sanguine boomers 
talk of par. The road isin strong hands. (2) Cotton Oil common at 
the price you name looks reasonable. Another low-priced stock now 
on a dividend basis, and which promises a smart advance if prosperous 
conditions continue, is St, Louis and San Francisco second preferred. 

‘** Manila,’ Brooklyn: There is little fear of the passage of the 
bills at Albany to reduce the price of gas. _ If they pass they will not 
do much harm to Brooklyn Union Gas stock. (2) The pr®posed con- 
solidation of local companies will undoubtedly take in all the leading 
corporations, but the consolidation, so far as the Consolidated com- 
pany is concerned, is still prospective. (3) It is always well to take such 
a handsome profit as you have Friends of the company insist that 
it will sell much higher. I have great faith in local securities of the 
kind mentioned. (4) Pacific Mail has had a pretty good advance. It 
has been strongly supported by its friends, but the prospects of com- 
petition confront it and tend to hold it down. 

* Ashland,’’ Chicago: A hundred dollars is a very small sum to 
invest in the stock market, though $100 has very often brought a good 
profit in booming times. If $100 had been used to purchase ten 
shares of St. Louis and San Francisco common stock a couple of months 
ago it would have netted a — of fifty per cent. long before this and 
have showed a profit of thirty per cent. at this writing. I would nét 
take $100 to any pean ra ate 4 and put itinto any stock at a margin. 
If I wanted to speculate with so small an amount, I would buy some 
stock outright, pay for it, and putitaway. Necessarily, to get any- 
thing like a speculative opportunity, you would have to buy a low- 
priced stock. There are several of these which have not had much cf 
a rise and which in boom times usually advouce ; such stocks, for in- 
stance, as lowa Central, North Ar.erican, Southern Railway, Bay State 
Gas, United States Leather common, and St. Louis and San Fran- 
cisco. I think the last muntioned still offers possibilities, if the 
market holds its strength. But of course all of these stocks would 
suffer somewhat on a decline, though, fortunately for their holders, 
they cannot go much lower. JASPER. 


Life Insurance—Worth Reading. 


THE report of the great Mutual Life Insurance Company, of 
New York, of which Richard A. McCurdy has been the hon- 
ored president for many yeafs, will astonish those who have not 
realized the enormous business done by this company, one of 
the oldest and best in the world. Its income last year was over 
$1,000,000 per week, or $55,000,000 in the aggregate, and it dis- 
bursed to its policy-holders over $35,250,000. Its total assets 
foot up the magnificent aggregate of $277,500,000, and its insur- 
ance and annuities in force aggregate very little less than 
$1,000,000,000. The surplus shows an increase for the year of 
nearly $9,000,000. I hope my readers will study these figures 
and realize the vast business they represent—a business result- 
ing from economical, conservative, and enterprising manage- 
ment. Why should any one insure his life in a company of 
doubtful solidity and permanence when he knows that there are 
companies, like the Mutual, of New York, whose position in the 
highest rank has long since been assured ? 


“G. I. H.,” East Orange, New Jersey: You do not mention the 
name of the company. Nor are all the Lag od te > Ordinarily, I should 
say that a man who took out a policy had a right to hold it in his 
own or any other name, and to drop the policy if he desired, regardless 
of what any one else might wish or say. Of course everything depends 
upon the provisions of the policy. It is a contract, and it binds the 
insured as well as the insurer. 

“Pp. T. G.,”” Auburn, New York : I think you would be safer if you 
would drop the policy in the assessment company and take one of the 
five-years’ combined term and renewal option policies of the Provident 
Savings Life Assurance Society of New York. A line to President E. W. 
Scott will obtain the rates, which, I believe, are not much more than 
you are now paying. You will be wise not to join either of the two 
fraternal companies you mention, for eventually they must largely 
increase their assessments. In any of the old-line companies, there 
will be no increase of assessments, and the longer you carry the 
policy the more you will get for it upon its surrender.” In an assess- 
me company. the nae you live the heavier your assessments will 

ecome. were in your circumstances I certain] 
macs to 4 with a insurance. oor er 

‘‘ Ellis,” Chicago : the companies named in which arry 
policies are sound. But size has something to do with the Gaccens of 
every business, though it does not necessarily indicate preéminent 
strength. Youareright in saying that the general management, the 
surplus, and the character of the company’s sureties in which its as- 
sets are placed have great weight in estimating its rank, but you must 
admit that when a large company has all these good qualities its size 
is also in its favor. For instance, I presume that you have little 
doubt that you can do a good deal better in trading at one of the 
enormous establishments in Chicago than at one of the small retail 
places. (2) The insurance laws of Massachusetts afford excellent pro- 
tection, but the laws of New York have constantly been improved and 
in late years have abundantly secured the rights of policy-holders, 


She Hermit. 


BEST BECAUSE NATURAL, 


THE market is flooded with so-called baby foods. Experience 
demonstrates that scientifically-prepared cow’s milk is the best, 
when the natural supply fails. Gail Borden Eagle Brand Con- 
densed Milk is the best infant food. 
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THE MONITOR ‘‘ MONADNOCK” AND THE CRUISER ‘‘ CHARLESTON,” SHELLING THE FILIPINO INSURGENTS AT MALABON, FEBRUARY 11TH. 


‘| THE FIERCE ATTACK OF THE FILIPINO INSURGENTS AT MANILA. 


DEADLY WORK OF DEWEY’S WAR-VESSELS, WHICH SHELLED THE INSURGENTS AND COMPELLED THEM TO RETREAT TO Ti 
WITH GREAT LOSS. 
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rc oy Genuine CARTER’S LITTLE LIVER PILLS 
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Very small and as easy 





to take as sugar. 
> |FOR HEADACHE. 
SEE CARTERS FOR DIZZINESS. SEE 


IVER |For TorPio tiver. 

WRAPPER. PILLS, |FOR constipation. | WRAPPER. 
* |FOR SALLOW SKIN. 

FOR THE COMPLEXION 


Price GENUINE «vst have NATURE, 
25 Cents | Purely Vegetable. bortCGocel 
“ann kno: coe 
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‘ You fomtantiy recognize haf qqre a SOAP. 5 é Phoenix Mutual 1899 
t is impossible to mistake its thick, creamy, softening lather 
i delicate, reseagree odor, wed aig She ro like it. LI FE | NS U RA N CE COM PAN Y, 
nder its soothing influence shaving mes a lathery luxury 
and a feeling of intense satisfaction takes possession of you. 7 of Hartford, Conn., 


WILLIAMS’ SHAVING SOAPS are used by all first-class ISSUES ENDOWMENT POLICIES TO EITHER MEN 


barbers, and are for sale all over the world. 


The J. B. Williams Co., Glastonbury, Conn. OR WOMEN, WHICH (BESIDES GIVING 
Depots: London, Paris, Dresden, Sydney. FIVE OTHER OPTIONS) 


a ome GUARANTEE when the Insured is Fifty, Sixty or 
Ge SeSeSeSeSeseSeSesesersn, Seventy Years Old TOPAY $1,500 
Are IN CASH FOR EVERY $1,000 of 


insurance in force. 
You Going Sample Policies, Rates and other Information will be 
To California ? 


given on application to the Home Office. 
The Santa Fé Route gives the 


3 oO ae ae *, reas President, 
»- HOLCOMBE, Vice-President 
1899 MODELS CHARLES H. LAWRENCE, Secretary. 
best and speediest service. ie a 
The California Limited from 
Chicago provides every 


comfort known in modern 
railway travel. 

The daily fast California 
Express carries Pullman and 
Tourist Sleepers and free 
Reclining Chair Cars. 

















of RAMBLER BICYCLES are 
the best we have ever made 
and the 1899 price popular and fair 


| $40 


We are confident, after } 
20 years’ experience, that 
we can build and are building | 








A Leslie’s Weekly 


GRAPHOPHONE 
CLUB ecu, 


provides you with our $19.00 combina- 
tion for $1.00 a week for 15 weeks. The 
most successful and satisfactory plan for 
installment payments ever tried. Write 
now for full particulars. 


LESLIE'S WEEKLY cacency Dept. 


110 Fifth Ave., New York. 
AGENTS WANTED. 





esesesesesesesesesese? 


‘*THE BEST BICYCLES IN THE WORLD” 
Catalogue is free, 

Address General Passenger Office, 

The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Bailway, 

CHICAGO. 


GorMuLLy & Jerrery Mre. Co. 


Chicago Boston Washington New York 
Brooklyn Detroit Cincinnati Buffalo 
Cleveland London 


Was Devoid of Hair 


Peculiar Plight of a Salem Girl—En- 


tirely Bald. | 
What a Free Trial Package of a Remedy 
Did for Her. sl 


The portraits of Miss Emma Emond show what a EASY HOME CURE, PAINLESS, PERMANENT. We will send anyone addicted to OPIUM, 
striking difference is made in a person when the MORPHINE, LAUDANUM or any other drug habit, a TRIAL TREATMENT, FREE OF CHARGE, of the 
bald head i 4 with hair. Mies E Fe most remarkable remedy ever discovered. Containing GREAT VITAL PRINCIPLE heretofore un- 
bak head 1s covered with hair. Aims Smond was known. REFRACTORY CASES solicited. Confidential correspondence invited from all, especially 
totally bald, the hair follicles not only upon her Puysicians. ST. JAMES SOCIETY, 1181 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
head but upon her eyebrows being completely con- = occas \eeteiacon ae 


tracted, not the sign of a hair being found. Of 
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MISS EMMA EMOND. 


course she was the object of many experiments, all \ \ A A \ A = 
of which agen) ~- e — ce 2 ore dis- — — — — — — 
msary to seud a free trial o eir remedy was 
Sooularty Te to her. She sent for the free \ \ CANDY CATHARTI 
trial, followe:| all directions faithfully, and soon she , . 
was rewarded by a growth of hair which for thick- 
ness, quality and luxuriance was as remarkable as 
the result was gratifying. Miss Emond lives in 
Salem, Mass , at 276 Washington St., and naturall 
feels very much elated to recover from total _bald- 
ness. An itching scalp to penne who are blessed 
with hair is a sign of coming baldness and should be 
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— attended to at once. : : 4 ‘gp —— 
Advertise i eras ok canadien oh Geen ong J —< 10¢25<50 
ww also cu , Te- . 
vertise in———_ Sioves dandruff, and keeps the hair and scal healthy THE LIVER ALL DRUGGISTS 
and vigorous. Trial packages are mailed free to all 


who write to the Altenheim Medical Dispensary, 466 
Selves Building, Cincinnati, Ohio, inclosing four 
cents in stamps to cover postage. 


THE PLAZA HOTEL. sonst! Shatin aver new York. | *"asso.urewrinerncor, THE PLAZA HOTEL. 
MONTEBELLO BRUT 1880---Finest and Oldest Champagne on the Market... | 
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UNIFORMS AND TYPES OF THE ARIY AND NAVY.—PLATE XVI.—WINTER AND FULL-DRESS 
UNIFORMS, ENLISTED [IEN. 


Figure 1 wears an overcoat of dark-blue frieze cloth, with cape. The coat has two rows of brass buttons and the cape one row; lining to match. Chevrons 
according to arm of service. Chevrons piped with white. Undress cap of dark-blue cloth. Dark blue trousers with sergeant’s stripe one inch wide. Gloves of Berlin. 

Figure 2 is similar to Figure 1, with the exception of fur gauntlets and cap. 

Figure 8 wears.a dress coat, single-breasted frock, of dark-blue cloth, nine brass buttons on the breast, piped down the front edges with white ; standing collar 
faced with white cloth all around ; skirt of coat, on each side of opening behind, faced with white cloth, edges of slit piped with white and ornamented with six buttons. 
Shoulder-straps of white cloth, let into the shoulder-seam, and to button at collar-seam with one button; cuff-facings of white cloth, finished with three buttons. 
Trousers of sky-blue cloth ; gloves of white Berlin; helmet of black felt, with leather chin-strap, brass eagle, with motto, shield and crossed arms, according to arm 
of service, side-buttons bearing device of corps, spike of brass. 

Type X VII, next week, will show the uniforms of a group of band musicians. 











Pears’ 


To keep the skin clean 
is to wash the excretions 
from it off; the skin takes 
care of itself inside, if not 
blocked outside. 

To it 


clean, 


wash often and 


without doing any 


sort of violence to it, re- 


quires a most gentle soap, 


a soap with no free al- 


kali in it. 


Pears’, the soap that 


clears but not excoriates. 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially 
druggists ; all sorts of people use it. 
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ERS . 
ON, OHIO, U.S-A- direct. 











(‘The above offer is genuine. We guarantee the above firm will do as they agree.—EDIToR.)} 





DISTILLER 10 
CONSUMER 


Saving Middlemen’s Profits, 
Preventing Possibility of Adulteration. 








OPIUM, MORPHINE 


A SIX-DAYS TREATMENT SENT ON 
TRIAL BY MAIL, TO ANYONE WHO 
HONESTLY DESIRES TO BE 
CURED OF THE OPIUM, 
MORPHINE, OR CO- 
CAINE “HABITS,” 


Remedy Contains No Opiates or Poisons 


Cures the Dreaded “ Habits” 
Permanently Without 
Suffering. 


A well-known practitioner of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
after many years’ close study, has discovered a 
remedy that permanently cures the morphine, 
opium, cocaine, laudanum and similar habits. In 
order to let the sufferer realize how easily he can 
be cured at home, without any suffering, detention 
from business or loss of time. the doctor sends a six- 
days treatment on trial to any one who actually de- 
sires to be cured. 

The cure is complete and permanent and leaves 
the patient in a condition of perfect health. 

If you are or have a friend addicted to the terrible 
habit write to Dr. Carlos Bruisard, 398 Glenn Build- 
ing, Cincinnati, Ohio, for a trial treatment. All cor- 
respondence strictly confidential. Write to-day. 





LONDON (‘ENCLAND). 


THE LANGHAM Portland Place. Unriva!- 


ed situation at top of Regent Street. A favorite hot« 


with Americans. Every modern improvement. 





Express Prepaid. 





We are distillers with a wide reputation of 30 years’ 
standing. We sell to consumers direct, so that our 
whiskey may be pure when it reaches you. 
almost impossible to get pure whiskey from dealers. 
We have tens of thousands of customers who never 
buy elsewhere. We want moreof them and we make 
this offer to get them: 

We will send four full quart bottles of Hayner’s Seven 
Year Old Double Copper Distilled Rye for $3.20, Exe 
press Prepaid. Weshipin plain packages—no marks 
to indicate contents. When you get it and test it, ifit 
isn’t satisfactory return it at our expense and we will 
return your $3.20. 
i elsewhere for less than $5.00. 
We are the only distillers selling to consumers 
Others who claim to be are only dealers, Our 
whiskey has our reputation behind it. 
Hayner Distilling Co., 308 to 314 W- Fifth St., Dayton, O. 


References—Third Nat’l Bank, any business house in Dayton or Com’l Agencies. 


P.S8.—Orders for Ariz.,Colo.,Cal.,Idaho,Mont.,Nev.,N. Mex., O 
Utah, Wash., Wyo., must call for 20 quarts, by 


It is 


Such whiskey cannot be purchased 


,Ore., 
freight, prepaid. 
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CORPO SESE SOTESECCCCEERS 








Anyone wishing a pack of fifty-two supe- 
rior quality playing cards with his or her 
picture upon all the backs may secure the 
same by sending a good photograph and 
one dollar to this office addressed Manager 
Card Department. Fill in coupons of this 
paper and send with the order. The pict- 
ure may be of an individual, a club flag, 
favorite horse, or any subject desired. 

Those who prefer may order instead 
forty-eight sheets of good quality note 
paper with the picture printed thereon, 
instead of a monogram, or both cards and 
paper will be sent for one dollar and three 
coupons, 

Duplicates may be obtained on the same 
conditions, without sending extra photo- 
graph. For any other particulars address 
Arkell Publishing Company, New York. 


STREET. 


Fifth Avenue, New York City, 





FEY. 


i 
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Wool 
Soap 


is the skin’s natural soap 
of purity, — it’s safe 


PPPPPPPPPPFPFPP PPP PP PPE YTS 
AAAADAALALABLALAEEEEEEALAEA 


Swift and Company, Chicago 
® Wool soap won't shrink woolens # 
Cpedesseseeseneees 





and Liquor Habit cured in 
10 to 20 days. No pay till 
cured. Dr. J. L. Stephens, 
Dept. L, Lebanon, Ohio. 















A MODEL TRAIN 
VESTIBULED, ELECTRIC 
LIGHTED, WITH 


Observation and Dining-Cars 


NEW YORK to CINCINNATI 


via Philadelphia, Baltimore 


and WASHINGTON. 
Complete Pullman Service to Louis- 
ville, St. Louis and Chicago. 
H, W. FULLER, General Pass, Agent, 
Wasuineton, D.C, 


@ 
FLYING VIRGINIAN 


Superior to vaseline and cucumbers. Créme 
Simon, marvelous for the complexion and light cuta- 
neous affections; it whitens, perfumes, fortifies the 
skin. J. Simon, 13 rue Grange Bateliére, Paris. Drug- 
gists, perfumers, fancy-goods stores. 


Who 


Our old-fashioned word *‘ smart” is the rage just 
now in France and excites the discussion of the press. 
Not any more than for the word * snob” can they de- 
fine its exact signification ; we, however, are not mis- 
taken when we say that a woman who has chosen as 
her perfume the Funkia du Japon of Oriza-Legrand is 
really a ** smart woman.” 











DIGESTION right, and half the misery of life may be 
avoided. Abbott's Angostura Bitters, the Original 
completes the work of good digestion. 

Sommer & Co., the great piano firm, can point with 
sride to the magnificent indorsement their instruments 
lave received at the hands of the best native and 
foreign musical artists. 


Dr. S1ecGert’s Angostura Bitters, the South Amer 
ican appetizer, cures dyspepsia. 


TO ALL PAPERS BETWEEN NEW YORK 
AND SYRACUSE. 


THE gorgeous Ice Palace at Niagara Falls can be 
seen in all its magnificence, together with Niagara 
in its grandest form and icy winter dress. The pro- 
gramme includes the illumination of the palace by 
electricity, search light on the falls and gorge. elec- 
trical set pieces, music by military and Indian 
bands, hockey matches, toboggan slide, ete., etc. 

Tickets will be sold on the West Shore Railroad 
at half rates, good going on all trains Saturday, 
February 11th, and to return on any train up to and 
including Monday, February 13th. 





Advice to Mothers: Mrs. Winstow's Soora- 
ING Syrup should always be used for children teeth- 
ing. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhopa. 


A POWERFUL LOCOMOTIVE 


Pulling modern Pullman sleeping, dining. café parlor 
cars, and fine coaches, makes it a pleasure to take 
a railroad journey. Two such trains leave Chicago 
daily for St. Paul, Minneapolis, Ashland, and Duluth 
via Wisconsin Central lines. Your nearest ticket 
agent can give you complete information. James C 
Pond, General Passenger Agent, Milwaukee, Wiscon 
sin 


OLD POINT COMFORT, RICHMOND, AND 
WASHINGTON. 


Next 81x-Day Tour via PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


THE second of the present series of personally 
conducted tours to Old Point Comfort, Richmond, 
and Washington, via the Peunsylvania Railroad, will 
leave New York and Philadelphia on Saturday, Feb 
ruary 25th. 

‘Lickets, including transportation, meals en route 
in both directions, transfers of passengers and bag- 
gage, hotel accommodations’at Old Point Comfort, 
Richmond, and Washington, and carriage ride 
about Richmond—in fact. every necessary expense 
for a period of six days—will be sold at rate of 
$34.00 from New York, Brooklyn, and Newark ; 
$32.50 from Trenton ; $31.00 from Philadelphia, and 
proportionate rates from other stations 


Ovp Point Comrort ONLY. 


Tickets to Old Point Comfort only, including 
luncheon on going trip, one and three-fourths days’ 
board at that place, and good to return direct by 
regular trains within six days, will be sold in con- 
nection with this tour at rate of $15.00 from New 
York ; $13.50 from Trenton ; $12.50 from Philadel- 
phia, and proportionate rates from other points. 

For itineraries and full information apply to 
ticket agents ; Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, New 
York; 789 Broad Street. Newark, N. J.; or George 
W. Boyd, Assistant General Passenger Agent, Broad 
Street Station, Philadelphia, 


FLORIDA. 


PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED ToUR VIA PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD. 


Tue Pennsylvania Railroad Company's third tour 
of the present season to Jacksonville, allowing two 
weeks in Florida, will leave New York and Philadel- 
phia, by special traiu of Pullman palace cars, Tues- 
day, February 21st. Excursion tickets, including 
railway trausportation, Pullman accommodations 
(one berth) and meals en route in both directions 
while traveling on the special train,will be sold at the 
following rates: New York, $50.00 ; Philadelphia, 
$48.00 ; Canandaigua, $52.85 ; Erie, $54.85 ; Wilkes- 
barre, $50.35 ; Pittsburg, $53.00 ; and at proportion- 
ate rates from other points. 

For tickets, itineraries, and full information ap- 
ply to ticket agents; Tourist Agent, 1196 Broad- 
way, New York; 789 Broad St., Newark, N. J., or 
address George W. Boyd, Assistant General Passen- 
ger Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 


WHAT THE “HOME JOURNAL,” FEB- 
RUARY 8th, 1899, SAYS OF THE NEW 
YORK AND FLORIDA LIMITED. 


Some journeys are a tedious and even torture- 
some experience, but the trip to Fl. rida on the lux- 
urious limited trains of the Southern Railway is 
like sitting in a sumptuous theatre (the observa- 
tion-car) to witness a matinée entertainment of 
moving pictures, then repairing but a few steps to 
Delmonico’s (the dining-car) for supper, and a few 
— again to the Waldorf (sleeping-car) for a 
night's repose amid every surrounding suggestive of 
wealth and contributory to comfort. 

The New York and Florida Limited, as operated 
between New York and St. Augustine, is the finest 
train ever operated between New York and [orida. 
The route jis via Peunsylvania, Southern Ry., F., 
C. & P., and F. E. C., and is composed exclusively of 
aclub car, compartment, observation, library, din- 
ing and drawing-room sleeping cars. No othersuch 
train between New York and Florida. Leaves New 
York daily, except Sunday, at 11:50 4. mM. Two 
other fast trains, 4:20 p. m. and 12:05 a.m. The only 
route ——s, through Pullman drawing-room 
sleeping cars, New York to Rockledge, Daytona, 
Ormond, Palm Beach, and Miami, connecting with 
“steamships for Havana, Nassau, and Key West. Per- 
fect dining-car service on all trains ofgthe Southern 
Railway. For further information, call or address 
J. L. Adams, General Eastern Agent, F.,C. & P. R. 
R., 353 Broadway; Alex. 8S. Thweatt, Eastern Pas- 
hal Agent, Southern Ry., 271 Broadway, New 

ork. 


FLORIDA AND CUBA, 


Via Pennsylvania, Southern Ry., F.,C. & P. and F. 
E.C. The only route operating through Pullman 
sleeping-car_service New York to Ormond, Rock- 
ledge, Palm Beach, and Miami. Connection for Ha- 
vana, Key West, and Nassau. Route of the ‘‘ New 
York and Florida Limited.” Finest train in the 
world, operated solid between New York and St. 
Augustine, composed exclusively of dining, library 
and observation, compartment and drawing-room 
sleeping cars. Two other fast trains, 4:20 p. m. and 
12:05 a. m. For detail information, apply to J. L. 
Adams, G. E. A., F., C.& P. R. R., 353 B’way, New 
P. A., Southern Ry., 271 


York, or A. S. Thweatt, E. 
Broadway, New York. 








Cured of Drinking 


A Woman’s Secret Method Whereby 
She Cured Her Husband, Who 
Was a Terrible Drunkard. 


Mixed a Remedy in His Coffee and Food 
and Cured Him Without His 
Help or Knowledge. 


It takes a woman to overcome obstacles. Mrs. 
Charles W. Harry, 920 York St., Newport, Ky., had 
for years patiently borne the disgrace, suffering, 
misery and privation due to her husband's drinking 
habits 





MRS. CHARLES W. HARRY. 

Learning there was a cure for drunkenness which 
she could give her husband secretly, she decided to 
try it. She mixed it in his food and coffee, and as 
the remedy is odorless and tasteless he never knew 
what it was that so quickly relieved the craving for 
liquor. He soon began to pick up in flesh, his appe 
tite for solid food returned, he stuck to his work 
regularly, and they now have a happy home. Mr. 
Harry was told about his wife’s experiment, and he 
gives her the credit of having restored him to his 
senses, It is certainly a remarkable remedy, cures 
aman without his effort, does him no harm, and 
causes him no suffering whatever. 

Dr. Haines, the discoverer, will send a sample of 
this grand remedy free to all who will write for it 
Enough of the remedy is mailed free to show how 
it is used in tea, coffee or food, and that it will cure 
the dreaded habit quietly and permanently. Send 
your name and address to Dr. J. W. Haines, 95 
Glenn Building, Cincinnati, Ohio, and he will mail 
a free sample of the remedy to you, securely sealed 
ina plain wrapper, also full directions how to use it, 
books and testimonials from hundreds who have 
been cured, and everything needed to aid you in 
saving those near and dear to you from a life of 
degradation and ultimate poverty and disgrace. 

Send for a free trial to-day. It will brighten the 
rest of your life. 








SO Days’ Trial 
The marvelous power exerted by my Electric Belt 
and Appliances, induces me to offer it to suffering 
men on 30 Days’ Trial, so certain am I that it willcure 
and that you will gladly pay for the useofit. Tomen 
who have battered their stomachs with drugs I want 
them to exercise their judgement and consider that 
Electricity isthe greatest power on earth. Its un- 
seen current puts life and force into whatever it 
touches. The constant, steady life extended by my 
New Electric Appliances gives instant relief and never 
fails tocure Rheumatism,Backache, Kidney Troubles 
Early Decay, Night Losses, Lack of Nerve Force an 
Vigor, Nervous Debility, Undevelopement and Lost 
Vitality. You may not have faith in it now, but 
WEAR IT FOR SO DAYS 
and you will then realize why I have such confidence 
initas tosendittoyou ON TRIAL. Write to-da 
for Illustrated Pamphlet with references and sign’ 
onials. Sent free in plain sealed envelope. 


348 Cee aes tent el Mich. 


itrests with you whether you continue the 
nerve-killing tobacco habit, NO-TO-BA 
removes the desire for tobacco, with. 
out nervous distress, expels nico- 
tine, purifies the blood, re. 

lost manhood, 









1 usually cures; 3 


aranteed to cure, or we refund money. 
Sterling Remedy Co., Chicago, Montreal, New ¥. 


LANTERN SLIDES of the WAR 
WITH SPAIN. 
Exclusive use of Pictures appearing in 
LESLIE'S WEEKLY. 
Cuba, War-ships, Travel, History, Natives and 
Customs, Religions, Illustrated Hymns and 
Songs. Lecture Sets with Descriptive Readings. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 
RAU, 
Philadelphia. 





WILLIAM H. 
1324 Chestuut St.. 





THE BEST GENERAL ADVER- 
TISING MEDIUM IS 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 


For Rates Address 


WILLIAM L. MILLER, Adv. Manager, 
110 Fifth Ave., New York. 









































































KREPING HER PROMISE, 


Mrs. Jackson—“ How is dis ? 


A pail of cinders an’ ashes.” 


Mrs. MurRPHY—*' Faix, whin [ borrowed the loun av a pail av coal didn’t I say I'd 


return it to yez—an’ here it is.” 
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DELAYED LUNCHES 


are the cause of many breakdowns in 
health and constitution. People resort 
to tea, coffee or alcohol to enable them 
to keep up beyond the hour of their 
regular meal, often with disastrous re- 
sults to health. A cup of 


COMPANY’S 


OF BEEF is just what is required to 
sustain and strengthen without in- 
jurious results. 
in a 2 oz. jar. 


has this signa- 
ture in blue :- 


EXTRACT 


Sixteen breakfast cups 


The genuine * ° 
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B. Altman & Co. 


New YORK. 
ANTIQUE 
PERSIAN RUGS. 


VERY FINE EXAMPLES OF KIR- 
MANSHAH, KURDISTAN, HERAT, 
IRAN, SERAPE, SARAK, ISPAHAN, 
KHORASSAN, TEBRIZ, SENNAH, 
CAMEL’S HAIR AND SERABEND, 
IN SIZES ESPECIALLY SUITABLE 
FOR HALL, FOYER AND LI- 
BRARY, AND AFFORDS AN OP- 
PORTUNITY FOR CHOICE SE- 
LECTIONS. 


RARE SPECIMENS OF PERSIAN 
SILK RUCS AND OF THE OLD 
YHIORDES AND COULA RUGS, 
FOR COLLECTORS, AMATEURS, 
AND ARTISTS’ STUDIOS, 


| ALSO FINE MODERN PERSIAN 
AND INDIA CARPETS, IN CHOICE 
COLORS, FOR DINING ROOMS. 








and 


Embroideries. 


Mousseline and Lace Tuckings, 
Corded, Plaited, and Hemstitched 
Taffetas. 


Lace Robes. 


Spangled and Jet All-Overs. 


Broadway K 1 90h és. 


NEW YORK. 





BANK OF CUBA, 


Havana, Cuba. 


Capital $500,000, divided in 5,000 shares, 
#100 per share, to be fully paid up in cash 
at par, in United States money, at the time 
of subscription. This is to be a bank of 
deposit and discount. 


Subscriptions for shares will be taken at once. by 
tne trustees for the shareholders, Messrs. Edward 
L. Desvernine and William R. Weeks, at the office 
of the American Export Coal Company; also at the 
office of William R. Weeks, both at 11 Broadway, 
New York, and also J. Chester Wilson, Colliery 
Proprietor, 706 Betz ae Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
Harry Lee, 33 South Gay St., Baltimore. Md.; Sres. 
Gustave Alonso (of Messrs. Alonso, Jauma & Co.) 
and B. Duran, Banker, both of Havana, Cuba. 

The Union Trust Company, of New York, No. 80 
Broadway, New York City, will act as depositary 
for all su scriptions made to the trustees. 

W. L. DESVERNINE, t Trust 
WILLIAM R WEEKS. _—— 
COUNSEL FOR THE BANK AT HAY ANA, 
SR. LDO. D. PABLO DESVERNINE 
COUNSEL FOR THE BANK AT NEW YORK CITY, 
WILLIAM R. WEEKS. 


HATS 





All mail orders promptly executed. Send ee 1899 : 
FIFTH AVENUE HOTEL 


LANOX- HATTER 194 FIFTH AVE..N - } 


















“A PERFECT FOOD—as Wholesome 
as it is Delicious,’’ 


_ Baker & Co.’s 


. Breakfast 


The Standard for 
Purity and 
ail Excellence.... 
‘Traie-Mark. 
Costs less than one cent a cup. 


Our Trade-Mark on Every Package. 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 


ESTABLISHED 1780. 
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THE CELEBRATED 


Bee the List of the 
hest-Grade Pianos. 
c sida he bering pepite will please not con- 
found the genuine SOH MER Piano with one of a 
similar-sounding name of a cheap grade. 


Our name spells— 
S—_O—-H——-M—E—R 


New York SOHMER BUILDING, 
Warerooms Fifth Ave. cor, 22d St. 


| tected from lig 





TRUSCOTT BOAT MFG.CO., ST. JOSEPH, M:CH. 





By the 


KODAK 
SYSTEM 


of film pooteqrashy the instru- 
ment loads and unloads in broad 
daylight. 
The film is put up in gn 
form and is por fectly pro- 
t by a strip of 
black paper extending the full 
length of the film and several 
inches beyond each end. 

To load: simply insert this 
cartridge in the Kodak; thread 
up the black paper ; close the rium 
camera and give the keyafew  Cantmuoce. 
turns, thus bringing the film into position. 

The picture taking may then begin. 
The roll of a dozen exposures being com- 
pleted the black paper covers all, and the 
cartridge can be removed as easily as it 
was inserted, 

Film Cartridges weigh ounces where 
piaies weigh pounds and are non-break- 
able. All Kodaks use light-proof filia 
cartridges and load in daylight. 

Kodaks $5.00 to $35.00. 
EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 





Catalogues free at the 
dealers or by mail. 
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No Fire, Smoke, Heat Absolutely Safe “Send 5 stampe ~~ Catalog 











COLLARS 
and CUFFS 


WEST TROY 
N. Y. 




















ANNUAL STATEMENT 
OF 


Re 


Insurance Company of New York. 


INCOME IN 1898. 


exes cee SEERER EL ee ee 
Interest, rents and other receipts. . 


Wick ait 846,720. 39 | 


HENRY B. STOKES, President. 





DISBURSEMENTS IN 1898. 


| Total payments to policyholders. . 
708,249.54 | Other disbursements 


. -$1,577.337-39 
670,414.85 


eo 











$2,554,969.93 | $2,247,752.24 
Assets Dec, 34st, 1898, $15,538,726.24, 
LIABILITIES. 
Reserve on Policies in Force. ..............00 00% $1 3,739,980.00 
Pils Ct RON es . , os: cease aires vc +p adel bees 245,830.74 13,985,816.74 
Sainte Uasetiier 96:00 So des. ck wei $1,552,909.50 
Total Paid Policyholders since Organization..................c0ceee ec cece cues over $43,800,000.00 


Increase in Assets... 
Increase in Surplus. -- - 


Increase in Reserve.-.... 


isvel xc. $394,785.00 
$100,362.00 
.. $319,245.00 


se eeee 


GAINS IN 1898. 


increase in New Insurance Written, $1,366,829 00 
Increase in Payments to Policyholders, $19, 419.00 
Increase in Insurance in Force - ---$1 009, 979.00 





Best Line to Cincinnati and St. Lwis—THE NEW YORK CENTRAL. 









